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PRESIDENT DIAZ 


—Brown in the New York Herald Tribune. 


Admiral Latimer commands the American Special Service Squadron in Latin-American waters, and has established three neutral zones on the east 
coast of Nicaragua—at Bluefields, Rio Grande Bar, and Puerto Cabezas. Admiral Latimer served for several years as Judge-Advocate General of the 


Navy, and is well versed in international law and the steps to be taken in dealing with situations similar to that in Nicaragua. 
right, was elected on November 11, and his Government at Managua, Nicaragua, was recognized by the United States soon after. 


President Diaz, at the 
Mexico, on the 


other hand, has recognized the Government of his political rival, Dr. Juan Sacasa, at Puerto Cabezas. 


AMERICAN “IMPERIALISM” IN NICARAGUA 


NEW AMERICAN IMPERIALISM is seen by several 
European newspapers; and fear, suspicion, and distrust 
are being spread throughout Latin America, say London 

and Washington correspondents, *-by the recent landing of 
American marines under Admiral Latimer at Puerto Cabezas, 
headquarters of the Liberal Nicaraguan Government. ‘‘ Mexico 
has recognized the Liberal régime of Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, former 
Vice-President of Nicaragua, with as much right as we have 
recognized the Conservative Government of Adolfo Diaz,” 
observes the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.). ‘‘Nicaraguans are 
doing most of the fighting, but Mexico and the United States 
loom as the important belligerents. It is only the weakness of 
our southern neighbors that prevents our being involved in a 
serious war.” In addition to our ‘‘forcible intervention” in 
Nicaragua, as some Washington correspondents term our occu- 
pation of Puerto Cabezas, our new cruiser-building program and. 
the treaty with Panama, whereby that republic will aid us in 
war, convince not only British, Mexican, and South American 
editors that the United States is becoming frankly imperialistic, 
but also some American newspapers as well. 

The Mexican Government’s official recognition of the Sacasa 
faction, after we had recognized Diaz, has increased the sus- 


picion in Washington, we are told, that Mexico desires to be the 
“big brother’? of the Central American republics, a position 
which Uncle Sam has held these many years. This, and the 
admitted fact that Mexican soldiers and gun-runners are aiding 
the Sacasa cause, coinciding, as it does, with the bitter con- 
troversy between the United States and Mexico over the latter’s 
oil and land laws, helps to complicate the problem now before 
Secretary of State Kellogg. Senator Borah, Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, at first added to the 
Coolidge Administration’s worries by threatening to investigate 
the Nicaraguan situation, but after a conference with Secretary 
Kellogg announced that, in his opinion, an inquiry was not 
necessary. It was also intimated in Washington that certain 
oil interests of the United States were endeavoring to have this 
country intervene in Nicaragua’s political squabble, hoping thus 
to embroil us in a war with Mexico. Whatever may be the affilia- 
tions of those behind the revolution, says Clinton W. Gilbert, 
Washington correspondent of the New York Evening Post: 


“The issue apparently involves the question of whether Mexico 
or the United States is to be the dominant factor in the diplomacy 
of Central America. A victory for Sacasa would mean that 
Nicaragua, at least so long as his faction ruled the country, would 
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look to Mexico as a kind of elder brother. It also probably 
would mean Nicaragua would pass land laws similar to those to 
which the United States has objected in Mexico as confiscatory. 
The success of Mexico and Nicaragua with a policy unfavorable 
to foreign investment in their natural resources, might furnish an 
example that would be imitated in other Central American States 
and further south. 

“At any rate, the spreading of the Mexican land policy to even 
one other State would strengthen Mexico in her resistance to the 
United States’ position on the rights of foreign investors by mak- 
ing it appear that the Mexican land policy was beginning to 
commend itself to the Latin-American peoples.” 


So, remarks the independent Democratic New York World, 
‘‘here is another source of irritation, not only between the United 


WHERE THE UNITED STATES 
“INTERVENED” 


Puerto Cabezas, on the east coast of 
of the Sacasa 
Government, was occupied by American 
bluejackets under Admiral Latimer re- 
cently, and declared a neutral zone in 
order to protect American lives and 
There is another 
neutral zone at Bluefields, to 
the southward of the rebel 
stronghold, andasmall detach- 
ment of marines is stationed 
f at Managua, the capital of 

Nicaragua, on the west coast. 


Nicaragua, ‘‘capital’’ 


property. 


HONDURAS 


PUERTO 
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, «Nicaragua 


States and Nicaragua, but between this Government, and all 
Latin America, which has no love for imperialistic gestures from 
Washington.’ Continues The World: 


““Nobody in South Ameriea or in Europe, and few people here, 
will believe that the United States is neutral. The whole history 
of American dealing with Nicaragua since the days of Secretary 
Knox goes to show that Nicaragua is not an independent republic; 
that its Government is the creature of the State Department; that 
the management of its finances and the direction of its domestic 
and foreign affairs are determined, not in Managua, but in 
Washington and in Wall Street. 

‘For about fifteen years Nicaragua has been an American 
protectorate and as much a part of an American empire as ever 
Egypt was of the British Empire, or Syria of the French. It 
would be hypocritical to pretend that the State Department is 
neutral. It has backed Diaz, it made Diaz, it supports Diaz, and 
without the intervention of the American naval forces Diaz would 
collapse. The reason for the landing at Puerto Cabezas and for 
the blockade of the east coast was to strike at the Sacasa rebels 
from the rear. 

“The action of the State Department does not signify any 
radical departure from the established American policy in the 
Caribbean. It might be called a normal incident in a policy 
of imperial expansion which began with the victory over Spain 
in 1898. As a result of that war the United States acquired by 
annexation or protectorate Cuba and Porto Rico in the Carib- 
bean, and the Philippine Islands in the Pacific. 

“The responsibility of protecting this overseas empire led 
within five years to the acquisition of Panama. It was plain that 
the defense of the Canal was of incalculable importance, for if 
ever the Canal were blocked by a hostile Power the American 
Navy would no longer be able to operate in both oceans. Panama 
became to us what Gibraltar and Suez are to Great Britain. 


‘peace, will cause anarchy and years of strife.’ 


“The fundamental American interest in Nicaragua is likewise 
connected with the Canal. Nicaragua, unfortunately for itself, 
happens to contain the site of what might be another inter- 
oceanic canal. The United States can never again cease to be 
interested in it, for obviously it could not allow any other nation 
to build a rival to the Panama Canal so near at hand. In 1916 
the United States acquired the canal rights through Nicaragua. 
and a naval base on both coasts. That ended the possibility of 
Nicaraguan independence and made it just as important to have 
a government in Nicaragua that would take orders from Wash- 
ington as it was important to have such a government in 


Panama. 

‘“‘The principle of American imperialism is exactly the same 
principle as of the British or the French. The motives, the 
methods, and the pretenses are about the same.” 


“To pretend that we are not intervening in ~ 
Nicaragua, or that we are neutral as between the 
rival factions there, is absurd,’’ maintains the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. The Newark News (Ind.), together 
with the Pittsburgh Post and Providence News, 
both Democratic, joins in the demand for more light 
on the Nicaraguan situation, even if an investiga- 
tion is necessary. Nicaragua, admits the Pitts- 
burgh paper, ‘“‘probably would be better off under 
the Diaz régime, but it is debatable if the United 
States, under the pretense of protecting American 
lives and property, should force upon the Nicara- 
guan people a government that they do not want.” 

In the opinion of The Independent, “‘Seeretary 
Kellogg is too quick on the trigger in dealing with 
Central American republies.”” In this the Wash- 
ington agent of the Sacasa faction agrees, at least 
so far as Nicaragua is concerned. In a letter to the 
Secretary of State, he is quoted as saying: 

“In behalf of the Constitutional Government of 
Nicaragua, I desire to protest against the occupation 
by the naval forces of the United States of the city 
of Puerto Cabezas, and against the practical im- 
prisonment of President Juan B. Sacasa, who, having 
been elected Vice-President of Nicaragua in 1924 for 
the term of four years, became President of Nica- 
ragua under express provisions of our Constitution, 
upon the resignation of the President of the Republic. 

“The occupation of the city was entirely unneces- 
sary, as there had been no interference with the lives and prop- 
erty of American citizens by the Constitutional forces, nor was 
there any danger of such interference. 

‘The practical arrest of the Constitutional ruler of a sovereign 
State with which the United States is at peace is almost without 


parallel in the history of international relations, and is unwar- 
ranted by any principle of international law.”’ 


In the opinion of Henry Suydam, Washington correspondent 
of the Brooklyn Eagle: 


“The forcible intervention of the United States in Nicaraguan 
politics, under the pretext of protecting American property, is a 
singular example of the ineptitude of Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary 
of State. A broad development is now in progress under Mr. 
Kellogg which, if allowed to continue, will destroy the last trace 
of Mr. Hughes’s good work, will envelop this country’s American 
relations in an evil atmosphere from which it will take years to 
recover, and will thrust Mexico forward as the protector and 
standard-bearer of all the other republics in this hemisphere.” 


‘Armed intervention by the United States in Nicaragua,” 
agrees a member of the Sacasa Cabinet, “‘instead of bringing 
“The very fact 
that Diaz has appealed to the United States for bayonets and 
cruisers tends to show that he is a usurper,’”’ notes La Prensa, 
the recognized organ of the Spanish colony in New York City. 
El Universal, of Mexico City, also scores our “‘aggressive im- 
perialism,”’ and Senator King, Democrat of Utah, believes ‘‘the 
Harding-Coolidge policy in dealing with Mexico and other re- 
publies to the south has been a series of colossal blunders.” 

On the other hand the Pittsburgh Sun (Ind. Dem.) is convinced 
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that, ‘“‘since our motives are liable to be misconstrued in any case, 
a bold course may be the best policy.” ‘‘ Entirely aside from the 
partizan issues involved, and from the important American 
interests, commercial and political, it is becoming increasingly 
evident”’ to the Republican Philadelphia Jnquirer ‘that the 
Administration of President Diaz, which we have recognized, is 
an influence toward peace, while that of Dr. Sacasa is determined 
on trouble and destruction,” and President Diaz, himself, in 
a statement issued at Managua, the capital, was quoted as say- 
ing: ‘‘We ean not believe that the American Government and 
people can be indifferent to our welfare, and stand by while the 
Mexican Government continues to send arms and men to the 
revolutionists.’”” As the Washington Post (Ind.) points out: 

“The United States is not only bound by the spirit of the 
Monroe Doctrine to defend the republics of Central America 
against alien aggression aiming at the destruction of republican 
government, but is also bound to protect the interests of this 
country. Intervention in behalf of constitutional government 
in Central America is not a novelty, but is the fixt policy of the 
United States.” 

It is true, admits the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), that the 
United States, under the Monroe Doctrine, has asserted various 
privileges, and accepted certain obligations, regarding the re- 
publics of South and Central America. But, it adds: 


“We can not be rightly charged with imperialism, disguised or 
avowed, since we have continuously discarded the policy of 
maintaining a large army and navy. Admittedly, we seek to 
guard our own. Without false pretenses, our hope is to enlarge 
our commerce and our influence. But all that we do has at 
least the motive of aiding and protecting the weaker republics 
on this continent, rather than of overriding or despoiling them. 
If this be imperialism, make the most of it.” 


At Puerto Cabezas, seat of the Liberal government, we are 
told, there are about a thousand Americans, mostly employees 
of American lumber and other companies. In a four-day battle 
late in December, the Liberals are said to have beaten the Diaz 
adherents, after both sides had suffered serious losses. The events 
which led to this battle and our “‘intervention”’ are thus sum- 
marized by the Baltimore Sun: 

“Prom 1912, when Zelaya’s long rule was brought to a close, 
a body of American marines was kept in that little country until 
eighteen months ago. In 1924 elections were held, more or less 


under the eye of the marines, and a President and Vice-President 
were chosen. Carlos Solorzano, Liberal-Nationalist, won the 


ON HAND IF NEEDED 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 
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PORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN IMPERIALIST 


—Kirby in the New York World. 


Presideney over Emiliano Chamorro, Conservative. Dr. Sacasa 
was elected Vice-President. 

‘“‘Solorzano assumed office on January I, 1925. The marines 
sailed for home on August 3. At the end of that month an official 
dinner was raided by the Conservatives and the Finance Minister 
was seized. In the next month, the Conservative forces laid siege 
to the capital, Managua. The upshot was that Solorzano held 
on to the Presidency for a little time by yielding actual power to 
Chamorro. 

‘During this intrigue, Vice-President Sacasa left the country 
and appeared in Washington. In December; 1925, he . was 
ordered by the Chamorro party to return, under penalty of for- 
feiting his office. Chamorro sought to have that office vacant, so 
that when Solorzano was forced to ‘resign’ the Presidency the 
way would be open for Congress, which he dominated, to name 
him President. Sacasa decided wisdom forbade return. So 
Solorzano ‘resigned,’ Sacasa was held to have forfeited his office, 
and Chamorro became President on January 16 last. Our Govern- 
ment promptly refused him recognition on the ground that he 
had taken office in violation of the Constitution of the country. 

“Within a few weeks revolt against Chamorro’s government 
broke out and has raged intermittently ever since. In August 
we began pressure against Chamorro for peace, and we also put 
the screws on the insurgents by banning, on September 15, 
shipments of arms to Nicaragua. Next came a peace conference, 
with our Chargé d’Affaires very active. It failed. Thereupon 
things moved swiftly. In November Chamorro resigned, the 
Nicaraguan Congress on November 11 ‘elected’ his associate, 
Adolfo Diaz, in his stead, and we immediately recognized his 
Government. 

‘‘Sacasa, outlawed Vice-President, returned to the east coast 
of Nicaragua and declared himself the head of the Constitutional 
Government, and Mexico recognized him, altho we supported 
Diaz. Coincident was the talk from the State Department of 
Mexican efforts to establish a Bolshevist hegemony between the 
Rio Grande and the Panama Canal, and warnings from Mr. 
Kellogg against ‘outside intervention’ in the affairs of Nicaragua. 
And now Admiral Latimer virtually drives Sacasa out of his 
temporary capital.” 

The Diaz Government is said in a Managua dispatch to the 
Associated Press to be extremely short of funds and ammunition. 
And President Diaz, showing great anxiety over the situation, 
made this statement on December 28: 

‘‘Mexico, if she wishes, can easily defeat all the Central Amer- 
ican republics, and I ean not hold out much longer against her. 
Another Mexican gun-runner left Mexico several days ago with 
more ammunition than this Government has, and also some 


light and heavy artillery. We have a few old cannon, but they 
can not compare with modern guns.”’ 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.: Copyright, 1926, by the Chicago Tribune 


When Europe wants the United States to reduce war debts. 
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“WE WANT You ' 
To LOAN US SOME 
VERY LARGE Sums! 
WE ARE AMPLY 
PREPARED TO 
REPAY THEM ° 
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When Europe wants to float some big loans in Wall Street. 


—MceCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


A CALL TO REVISE THE WAR DEBTS 


sc HE FINEST CHRISTMAS MESSAGE that the 
New World could possibly send to the Old,” is the 
way one Paris correspondent describes the manifesto 
of the political science faculty of Columbia University declaring 
the war-debt settlements ‘“‘ unsound in principle” and urging their 
‘“complete reconsideration” by ‘‘an international conference 
ealled to review the entire problem and make proposals for 
readjustment.” The suggestion is made in the name, not only 
of ‘‘justice,” but also of ‘‘expedieney’’ and ‘‘economie self-inter- 
est.” It was welcomed in Europe, the correspondent tells us, 
as ‘‘a gospel of peace on earth to men of good-will.” In England 
a London daily hailed it as ‘‘an acceptable Christmas gesture” 
while admitting that there was ‘“‘small prospect of it being trans- 
lated into a Christmas present.’ This Christmas message, re- 
marks the New York Times, ‘“was spoken by a group of dis- 
tinguished students of political, economic and social questions, 
but it revealed what lies deep in the consciousness of millions 
who are inarticulate.” At the same time a large section of our 
press shares the opinion of the Pittsburgh Gazette Times that the 
Columbia statement is, in effect, cruel rather than kind to our 
European debtors, because it ‘“‘raises unjustified expectations.” 
In the White House the outgiving of the professors is regarded 
as ‘‘untimely’’ because it may delay the ratification of our debt- 
funding agreement with France, which is still pending. As the 
New York Evening World remarks, ‘‘it will be used by the foes 
of ratification as evidence of the possibility of getting something 
better.’ Nevertheless, says the Newark Evening News: 


“Hyen President Coolidge, who, according to a White House 
statement, considers the professors’ manifesto untimely, recog- 
nizes that a change of policy may come eventually. In other 
words, if we come to believe that the present policy is economically 
unsound, as the Columbia professors contend, there will be a 
change.” 


The plea for war-debt revision that issued from Columbia 
University a few days before Christmas was signed by forty-two 
professors representing the departments of economies, public 
law, history and social science. Because ‘‘the distinguished 
scholars and authorities who signed this paper have no ax to 
grind, personal or political,” remarks the New York Times, ‘‘their 
statement is a direct and sharp challenge to a fresh study and a 
new settlement of the war debts’—a question ‘‘of vital concern 
to the people of this country.” In urging ‘‘a complete recon- 
sideration” of our war-debt settlements by an international con- 
ference the Columbia professors explain that they ‘‘do not agree 
that the debts be completely canceled.’’ Nor would they have 


the proposed conference ‘‘in any way interfere with present 


negotiations.”” But the present settlements, they say, are pro- 
ducing ‘‘distrust and misunderstanding” at the very time when 
the spirit of Locarno has a chance to dominate Europe. They 


- per cent. 


‘ 


deplore the ‘‘capacity-to-pay”’ formula as applied in the settle- 
ments because it proves ‘‘diffieult if not impossible of just 
application in the case of debts so vast as to reach over two or 
three generations.’ Declaring that ‘‘it is unjust to fix the burdens 
of future generations on the basis of guesswork,” they go on tosay: 


““This injustice is all the more evident when one compares the 
various settlements and notes the wide diserepancies in liberality. 
On a 414 per cent. interest basis France is to pay only 50 per 
cent., Belgium 54 per cent., of the whole debt (interest included). 
Great Britain is to pay 82 per cent. while Italy pays only 26 
Whatever justification there may have been for differ- 
ences in treatment of the various national debts, it is unfortunate 
that the principle, ‘capacity to pay,’ should result in such striking 
variations as these.”’ 


Examining the economic effects of these settlements, the 
Columbia professors argue that ‘“‘the material interests involved, 
so far as we are concerned, are relatively small,’’ while to Europe 
they represent ‘‘a crushing load’’: 


“The scheduled annual debt payments will make much less 
difference in the American tax bill than is generally supposed. 
The payments due in the next four years amount to less than 
two dollars annually for each person in this country. They 
amount to less than 10 per cent. of the estimated yield of the 
Federal income tax of 1927. 

‘Fulfilment of the debt agreements necessarily imposes on 
European debtors hardships much greater than the benefits that 
accrue to America. Great Britain, France, Italy and other 
European countries are already bearing burdens which strain 
their courage and strength. Taxation, in proportion to income 
and population, is between two and three times heavier in En- 
gland, France and Italy than it is in the United States. Payments 
that could at best mean a paltry gain for most American tax- 
payers mean to the overtaxed debtors a crushing load.” 


In conclusion the Columbia economists turn to another aspect 
of the question, one which, they say, ‘‘must not be ignored”’: 


“Can any thoughtful American view with indifference the 
growing odium with which his country is coming to be regarded 
by our European associates? This would be distressing whatever 
the occasion; but when from the European point of view there 
is convincing justification for their unfavorable estimate of us, 
should we not weleome a chance to talk out our differences 
around a conference table? Evidence is accumulating week by 
week that our insistence on debt payment will cause the hatreds 
of which European countries are finding means to allay among 
themselves to be concentrated squarely against us. Already 
international trusts are being organized to compete with our. 
industries in neutral markets. Already it is being pointed out 
that the reparations payments which threaten to hold Germany 
in financial bondage for two or three generations are necessary 
to permit the Allies to pay their war debts to us. A coalition of 
Kurope against the United States might prove a good thing for 
Europe. Can any one believe that it would be a good thing for 
the United States? Thus the demands of justice are reinforced 
by the dictates of political expediency and the counsels of eco- 
nomie self-interest in urging us to meet half-way the countries 
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of Europe in the International Debt and Reparations Conference 
which we here propose.” 


This plan toreopen the war-debt settlementsand revise them at 
an international conference meets with very little sympathy in 
Washington, the correspondents report. As one Administration 
official pointed out, ‘‘to place the matter in the hands of an 
international conference would be practically turning over the 
question of the debts to the debtors.’’ The present settlements, 
declared Senator Swanson of Virginia, ‘‘are the most liberal and 
generous ever made in the history of the world.’’ Treasury 
officials are quoted as saying that the Columbia statement is 
“unfortunate”? and “untimely.” In the opinion of Senator 
Reed Smoot, Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee and a 
member of the Debt Commission, the terms of the present 
settlement are “‘lenient,’’ and the whole proposition of the 
Columbia professors is “‘an absurdity”’ which, ‘‘if it means any- 
thing, means cancelation.’”’ To quote Senator Smoot further: 

“Like so many good-intentioned people, the Columbia profes- 
sors, instead of accomplishing the benefits they seek to confer, 
actually are doing harm to those they say they would help. Their 
pronouncement is, as was to be expected, now being used to 
strengthen the opposition in France to a ratification of the 
Mellon-Berenger agreement and therefore has become an active 
factor in the maintenance of this very uncertainty from which all 
Europe is trying desperately to rid itself.”’ 

The proposal of revisiongs “‘premature,”’ says the New York 
Evening Post, because our present program of settlements must 
first be completed by the ratification of our agreement with 
France. Resentment of the Columbia statement in official 
Washington is natural and justified, thinks the New York Sun. 
“The Columbia professors, in declaring that the billions loaned 
by the United States were ‘contributions to a common cause 
against a common enemy,’ quite overlook the fact that the com- 
mon enemy was stript of valuable possessions by some of the 
Allies, who forgot to divide the proceeds with their financial 
backer,’’ remarks the Washington Post, which adds: ‘‘ But college 
professors are notoriously absent-minded.”’ Theirs is ‘‘a trouble- 
making plea,” thinks the New York Herald Tribune. ‘‘No debt 
conference for us,’”’ exclaims the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Such 
a conference “would be productive of nothing but confusion,” 
says the St. Paul Dispatch. ‘‘The country stands with Coolidge, 
not Columbia,’’ declares the “New Haven Register. “‘The 
question of the debt settlement is a large one, and may have to be 
reexamined from time to time, but for the present there seems no 
reason to doubt that the Allies can pay all we are asking of them,” 
comments the Chicago Tribune. And, adds the Detroit Free Press: 


“The professors fail to satisfy thinking Americans. that by 
merely removing the financial leverage which this country now 
holds over Europe we would surely win Europe’s love and 
admiration. It is just as easy to imagine that, without hating 
us any the less, Europe would in addition only condemn us the 
more. It is hard enough on Uncle Sam to be pilloried as a 
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Shylock. Perhaps it would be just as hard, or harder, for the 
genial old fellow to be ridiculed as a bungling ‘easy guy,’ who 
lacks the grit to stand up for his legitimate interests.” 


But the Columbia professors are not unsupported in their plea 
for debt revision. : President Angell of Yale and President 
Goodnow of Johns Hopkins indorse their stand, as does President 
Green of the American Federation of Labor. ‘The revision they 
ask for is inevitable sooner or later,” declares the New York 
World, which goes on to say: 


“They have done a considerable service in explaining some of 
the reasons which will make it inevitable. But as a program of 
statesmanship their argument is deficient in that it neglects a 
major element in the problem: the German settlement which 
sustains all the others, and because of its size refutes all the argu- 
ments about the burden of the settlements and their imprac- 
ticability. The settlements having gone as far as they have, we 
shall have to go on with them until Europe starts a movement for 
complete revision of all the settlements, the German included. 
Until such a movement is inaugurated, a plea of revision, however 
righteous in itself, will fail. It will be a plea for leniency to 
Governments which are not themselves lenient. Until a pro- 
gram for general revision and liquidation becomes practical 
polities in Europe, a plea for revision of the American settlements 
is an argument for sacrifice without sufficient compensation.” 


The Columbia manifesto is a bit of courageous speaking which 
‘“prepares the public for a change of attitude that must come 
sooner or later,” says the Newark News. ‘A better short state- 
ment of the moral and financial implications of our war-debt 
policy has not been produced in America,” thinks the Norfolk 
“The immediate effect has been to stir old 
animosities, but the lasting result should be to cause an increase 
in sound opinion favorable to a reconsideration of the war-debt 
problem,” remarks the Brooklyn Hagle. ‘“‘The only way to 
guarantee to Europe that certainty in fiscal affairs which Senator 
Smoot correctly believes to be essential is to revise the debt 
settlements,” says the New York Journal of Commerce: and in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer we read: 


Virginian-Pilot. 


“From a variety of sources during the past year have come 
criticisms of the debt policy of this nation which can not be dis- 
missed without serious thought. In one connection or another 
they raise the question of an admitted legal right, as created 
by a business relationship, as against one of moral obligation and 
enlightened self-interest. No one who reads the Columbia 
argument for reconsideration can feel convinced that the issue 
has been closed by the funding agreements already negotiated.” 


The question that chiefly concerns the American public, thinks 
the Kansas City Star, is not whether the terms of the debt 
settlements have been politically expedient or economically 
beneficial, but whether they have been fair. Says this Missouri 
paper: “‘If the settlements are unduly harsh, they ought to be 
revised. If they are fair, they ought to stand. The essential 
fairness or unfairness of the agreements eventually will determine 
the feeling of the people.” 


—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 
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OUR PERENNIAL PHILIPPINE PUZZLE 
ie SINCE DEWEY WENT TO MANILA we have 


been getting reports on the Philippines, it is remarked, 

until ‘‘barrels of them are now stowed away in the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs in Washington.’’ Now comes Col. 
Carmi Thompson with his recommendations, which the Spring- 
field Republican finds the least important in all the long series, 
but which our press in general bedeck with commendatory ad- 
jectives. In view of Colonel Thompson’s lack of previous con- 
taets with our colonial problems, many editors find themselves 
agreeably disappointed with the report. Here, it is spoken of as 
‘“‘tactful, discreet and tolerant’’; there, as ‘‘comprehensive and 
constructive.’ It is dubbed ‘‘able,’’ ‘‘temperate,”’ ‘‘valuable,”’ 
“‘acute,’”’ ‘fair-minded,’ ‘‘sound.’’ In one editorial we are told 
that it ‘shows fair and manly Americanism, sympathy, sanity, 
practical wisdom.’”’ That the report will be “both convincing 
and satisfying’’ to the great 
majority of the people, both 
here and in the Philippines, is 
the conclusion of a Republican 
journal, while a Democratic 
daily suggests that it ‘‘de- 
serves more commendation 
than the qualified indorse- 
ment of Mr. Coolidge.” This 
indorsement, it may be re- 
membered, was phrased thus 
in the letter passing Colonel 
Thompson’s report on to Con- 
gress: ‘‘While I do not agree 
with all his views and recom- 
mendations, I believe that the 
report is an excellent one.” 
“Excellent,” perhaps, our edi- 
tors find it, but far from ex- 
citing. No great change is 
proposed. ‘‘A little less mili- 
tarism and a little more auton- 
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in the Far East it would be unwise to relinquish control of the 


Philippines at the present time. 

“5 Abandonment of the Philippines at this time might com- 
plicate international relations in the Orient. 

“6. The granting of complete and immediate independence 
would end the free-trade relationship between the United States 
and the Philippines. This and other resulting conditions would 
bring about economic disaster for the Philippines.” 


All Filipinos, with the exception of a.small radical minority, 
so Colonel Thompson says he learned during his three months 
on the islands, ‘‘really hope for an ultimate settlement of their 
relations with the United States on a basis which would eventu- 
ally give them complete autonomy in internal affairs, but with 
the United States directing all foreign relations.”’ 

Turning to the deadlock between the Governor-General and 
the Philippine legislature, President Coolidge’s representative 
finds both sides to blame. He says the legislature has been 
trying to exercise powers le- 
gally vested in the Governor- 
General, but which General 
Wood’s predecessor had vir- 
tually abandoned. ‘‘On the 
other hand, the military at- 
mosphere of the present ad- 
ministration has been unfor- 
tunate in its reactions upon 
the Filipino leaders.’”’ The 
fact that the General’s close 
advisers are Army officers 
gives the Filipino leaders “‘an 
opportunity to protest that 
the islands are under militar- 
istic rule.’”’ Colonel Thompson 
finds no need of military con- 
trol and believes that ‘‘the 
people will be more contented 
and less inelined toward unrest 
under a more purely civil ad- 
ministration.”” But he wants 


REMOVE IT 


omy’’ would sum up the report 
on its positive side, while 
negatively it states many argu- 
ments against immediate independence. Food for controversy 
is found chiefly between the lines. For instance, Colonel Thomp- 
son’s faint praise of Governor-General Wood with his recom- 
mendation of a less militaristic régime brings out spirited attacks 
on and defense of the distinguished Army officer who has been 
ealled ‘‘our only proconsul.”’ Also, a cautiously worded sentence 
touching on the eventual destiny of the islands leads to a journal- 
istic debate between those who think we should keep the islands 
and say so, and those who think we should start them more 
definitely on the road to independence. 

In the absence of any single great startling declaration of 
policy, Colonel Thompson’s various recommendations for minor 
changes must be individually noticed. First of all, he declares 
that the business of the islands is at a standstill because of polit- 
ical uncertainty. This uncertainty has two phases: ‘‘First, 
a wide-spread and insistent agitation for immediate, absolute 
_ and complete independence; second, a deadlock between the 
Governor-General and the legislature.’ Colonel Thompson 
thinks that complete independence ‘‘is impossible now and for a 
long time to come, for the following reasons’’: 

“1, The Philippines lack the financial resources necessary to 
maintain an independent Government. 

“2. Because they lack a common language, and for other rea- 
sons, the Filipinos do not have the homogeneity and solidarity 
which are prime requisites of a strong democratic nation. 

“3. The controlling public opinion which is necessary for the 
support of a democracy does not now exist in the Philippines. 

“4. From the standpoint of American commercial interests 


it understood that ‘‘on the 
whole General Wood is to be 
commended for his efficient 
conduct of affairs during his administration.” 

Colonel Thompson finds that rubber can be grown profitably, 
and should be encouraged, but that any changes in the land 
laws should come through the Philippine legislature. He eon- 
cludes his report with the following specific reeommendations: 


—Pease in the Newark News. 


“1. That such steps be taken as may be required to re- 
establish cooperation between the executive and_ legislative 
branches of the Philippine Government; 

“2. That the granting of absolute independence to the 
Philippines be postponed for some time to come; that this matter 
be considered at some future date when the islands are suffi- 
ciently developed to maintain an independent government and 
that in the meantime there be granted such further autonomy 
in the management of international affairs as conditions may from 
time to time warrant; : 

“3. That the United States Government establish an inde- 
pendent department for the administration of the Philippine 
Islands and other overseas territory ; 

“4. That the Governor-General be provided with the 
necessary civil advisers in order to relieve him of the present 
necessity of selecting such advisers from the United States Army; 

“5. That Mindanao and Sulu should not be separated from 
the rest of the islands, but that American control be strengthened 
in the Moro country; 

“6. That the Federal Reserve system: be extended to the 
Philippine Islands; 

Manes That one or more Federal land banks be established 
in the Philippines to provide loans at reasonable interest rates 
for the farmers who now pay from 12 to 30 per cent. interest; 

“8. That the United States Department of Agriculture 
establish a sufficient number of experiment «stations in the 
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Philippine Islands to properly develop the agricultural resources 
of the islands; 


“9. That the fundamental law governing the Philippines 
known as the Jones Act be not amended or changed at this time; 

~ 10. That the Philippine legislature should amend the 
Philippine land laws (with proper safeguards) so as to bring 
about such conditions as will attract capital and business ex- 
perience for the development of the production of rubber, coffee, 
and other tropical products, some of which are now controlled 
by monopolies; 

“11. That ‘no amendments be made at this time te the 
Philippine land laws by the American Congress; 

“12. That the Philippine Government withdraw from 
private business at the earliest possible date.”’ 


When leading advoeates of Philippine independence were asked 
to comment on the Thompson report, they found reason for both 
criticism and approval. For instance, Manuel Quezon, President 
of the Philippine Senate, declared that Colonel Thompson was 
very much mistaken and not exactly fair ‘‘in affirming that a 
majority of Filipinos were not for absolute independence.” 
But, he added, ‘‘we have at least gained one point with the visit 
of Colonel Thompson, and the reign of the sword over the people 
of the Philippines is doomed.’”’ The director of the Washington 
office of the Philippine Independence Commission, Mr. V. G. 
Bunaun, similarly finds the independence angie of the Thompson 
report disappointing, but is gratified because Colonel Thompson 
“is opposed to any amendment of the Philippine land laws by 
Congress, leaving the Philippine legislature to determine what 
policy should be adopted with regard to them.”’ 

Colonel Thompson’s criticisms of the ‘‘military atmosphere’ 
of the Wood administration will probably ke resented by the 
Governor-General, predicts Clinton W. Gilbert of the New York 
Evening Post, and may even bring him to offer his resignation. 
“Without saying so in so many words,’’ Colonel Thompson, we 
read in the Washington News, ‘‘makes it plain that Governor- 
General Wood’s usefulness out there is ended, and that until the 
deadlock which now exists between him and the Philippine 
legislature is removed, the islands will continue in a condition 
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GETTING WISE 
—Harper in the Birmingham Age-Herald. 


of ‘turmoil and uncertainty.’”” W. W. Jermane of the Seattle 
Times is convinced that despite General Wood’s ‘‘great ability 
and unswerving devotion to duty,” his “administration has not 
been a success.” Continues this Washington correspondent: 


‘gone further and produced better results. 


““A man with more tact and fewer rough corners would have 
While his general 
policy has created strong opposition in the islands, much more 
opposition has grown out of the way in which he has sought to 
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FLAMING YOUTH VS. STAID OLD AGE AGAIN 


—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


earry that policy out. Something must—and will—be allowed 
for the fact that his health has failed visibly in recent years. 
“Tt is safe to say that a successor of the Carmi Thompson or 
the W. Cameron Forbes type would bring peace to the islands 
and a degree of willing cooperation between them and the Wash- 
ington Government that have been lacking for a long time.” 


Whatever else we do about the Philippines, declares the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, ‘‘we should at least remove the military 
autocrat who is now Governor-General and replace him with the 
sympathetic civil official, whose aids also would be drawn 
from civil life.” 

But the New York Evening Post declares ‘‘Wood should stay”’: 


“To our mind Wood is the best man for the Governorship. He 
is statesman rather than soldier. We need him in Manila as 
long as he will stay. Neither slight nor political intrigue should 
drive him from his job.” 


The Minneapolis Tribune is even inclined to think that ‘there 
must continue to be a strong military flavor in the administra- 
tion of the Philippines; American power must be visualized so 
long as there is American supervision.” 

The weakness of the Thompson report, in the opinion of the 
New York World, lies in the vagueness of the hope it holds out for 
eventual Philippine independence. The World thinks that the 
very least that Congress can do is to name a definite date when 
the Philippine people may determine their own destiny for 
themselves. 

On the other hand, the Kansas City Star declares that “the 
sooner it is accepted in this country and the Philippines, that 
the islands will be subject to indefinite American sovereignty, 
the better.” And the Cleveland Plain Dealer remarks that: 


“Tt might be well for consistency’s sake were some one with 
authority at Washington to tell the world definitely that America 
has no intention of granting independence to the Filipinos.’ 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S “WHITE MEAT” 


HE MAJOR DISPUTE of this session of Congress be- 

tween the Senate and the President is said to be the 

contest over the latter’s nomination of Cyrus E. Woods 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and Washington 
correspondents predict as hot a fight as those waged over the 
Warren and Woodlock appointments. Its importance is seen in 
the decision of the Senate to have committee hearings before 
action on the nomination. Mr. Woods hails from Pennsylvania, 
and this fact seems to be at the bottom of the opposition to his 
nomination, and also to be largely 
responsible for his selection. Noting 
that the appointment was made to 
please Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, 
the Chicago Tribune—with recent holi- 
day feasts apparently in mind—con- 
verses plaintively about the way ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania eats white meat’’ while out in 
Illinois ‘“‘we are always being served 
with a tender section of neck’’ in the 
matter of Federal appointments. And 
another Mid-Western paper, the Omaha 
World-Herald. declares that The Tribune 
speaks ‘“‘for the entire landlocked in- 
terior of the United States.’”’ Pennsyl- 
vania, says the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, “‘has too much recognition; its 
recent primary scandal has brought it 
all kinds of recognition.’”’ Yes, agrees 
the Syracuse Herald, ‘‘the President 
would have had easier sailing if he had 
selected his new Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner from some other quarter 
than the inner circle of Keystone Re- 
publican polities.”” Some of the Senators 
from States other than Pennsylvania 


“There is, in addition, some criticism due to the fact Woods 
was the titular manager, if nothing else, of the campaign of 
Senator George Wharton Pepper and Governor Fisher in the 
Pennsylvania primary. Friends of Woods insist he was engaged 
in a work of harmonizing the various political elements in the 
Republican party in Pennsylvania and not in touch with the 
expenditures made in behalf of Pepper and Fisher.” 


There has also, we read in a Washington dispatch to the 
Philadelphia Record, ‘“‘been some feeling that Commissioner 
Cox should be reappointed because of his experience.” 

In Pennsylvania the State’s claim to a place on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is held 
by the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(Ind.) to be a valid one, not on mere 
geographical grounds, 

“But because of the large part which 
its industries and its transportation 
interests play in the work of the Com- 
mission. This State owns a vital con- 
cern in the right adjustment of the soft- 
coal freight differentials, and in other 
questions that directly affect the pros- 
perity of Pennsylvania and right of its 
industries to just regulation and equi- 
table opportunities.” 

The Philadelphia Bulletin (Rep.) adds 
that ‘‘Pennsylvania has tested the 
eapacity of Cyrus E. Woods for public 
service.” ‘‘Without granting that this 
was the aim of the selection,’ the Phila- 
delphia Record (Dem.) ‘“‘can see no 
reason why Pennsylvania, which has a 
considerably larger population than all 
New England, should not have repre- — 
sentation in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as well as other parts of the 
country.’ ‘‘Despite Mr. Woods’s poli- 
ties’? his selection strikes this Demo- 


may be hurt at the appointment, but 
it would be silly for them to be sur- 
prized, writes Frank R. Kent from 
Washington to the Baltimore Swn, 
pointing out that ‘“‘back of Senator 
Reed is Mr. Mellon, and that with him 
is now Mr. Vare, and that back of all 
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A CAUSE OF STRIFE 


Cyrus E. Woods, former Ambassador to Japan, 

whose appointment to the Interstate Commerce 

Commission is being held up and may cause 
another tilt between President and Senate. 


eratic daily ‘‘as being wholly com- 
mendable, for it will bring to the 
Commission just the kind of ability 
that it needs.” 

In Pittsburgh, near which Mr. Woods 
lives and where he was for years actively 
engaged in legal practise, The Chronicle 


three are the seventy-six votes of 
Pennsylvania in the next Republican 
national convention.”’ In Pennsylvania, however, the Woods 
nomination is received with enthusiasm by papers of both 
parties. 

Mr. Woods, who has been Ambassador to Spain and to Japan, 
and who is a retired lawyer of high standing, is opposed by cer- 
tain Senators, according to Norman W. Baxter of the Washing- 
ton Post, because they think that: 


“The President is seeking by his appointive power to influence 
the decisions of quasi-judicial bodies set up under the authority 
of Congress. They charge in naming Woods to replace Frederick 
I. Cox, of New Jersey, he has been guided by a desire to change 
the entire character of the body charged with railroad control, 
since the Commission as now constituted almost is evenly divided 
on many matters of policy, and the shift from a man of Cox’s 
ideas on rate matters to Woods will tend to reverse the géneral 
attitude of the Commission. Some Senators believe and say the 
appointment of Woods is part of an agreement between the 
Administration and Senator David A. Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
that he would be given his choice in the next vacancy on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in return for abandoning 
his opposition to the appointment of Thomas F. Woodlock, most 
recent appointee to the rate-making body. The selection of 
Woods is fought by Senators from the coal States of West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky on the ground that Woods’s connection with 
Pennsylvania coal interests makes him unfit for service on a 
body so largely concerned with railroads and coal. 


Telegraph (Rep.) declares that by con- 
firming his nomination ‘‘the Senate 
will not only render long-delayed justice to the people of 
Pennsylvania, but will strengthen one of the most important 
branches of the Government.” A Democratic Pittsburgh 
daily, The Sun, declares that Pennsylvanians and Senator 
Reed may well be gratified that the President has recog- 
nized the justice of -the Senator’s stand, and ‘‘has recog- 
nized the position of Pennsylvania.” 


But three positive objections to the appointment are stated 
by the New York World: 


“1. It recognizes the vicious principle that geography 
should be considered in naming Federal Commissioners and 
that sections and States should be balanced against each 
other. 

‘““2. Mr. Woods was for some years general counsel for the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company. This is one of the complainants in 
the long-standing ease relating to freight differentials on lake- 
cargo coal as between the mines of Pennsylvania and southern 
Ohio on the one side, and the mines of Kentucky and West 
Virginia on the other. The rate case vitally affects two sections. 
The Commission is supposed to be closely divided, and Mr. 
Woods’s vote might be decisive. 

‘“3. Mr. Woods was manager of the $1,804,000 Pepper-Fisher 
primary campaign, with its record of practises in Pittsburgh and 
elsewhere which shocked the country.” 
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THE LAST OF THE OLD MIKADOS 


HE EMPEROR YOSHIHITO of Japan, who died on 

December 25, may go down in history as the last of the 

Mikados of his kind, observes the Albany News, for 
his successor is of the modern type. World affairs will be little 
affected by the death of the Emperor, it is said, for he has been 
an invalid for several years, and the affairs of State have been ad- 
ministered by his eldest son, Crown Prince Hirohito. The ac- 
cession of the son to the throne, observes the Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times, “gives assurance that the enlightened policies which have 
been maintained under the 
regeney—and which were 
a heritage from Yoshihito 
—will be continued.’ 

The late Emperor, who 
spoke English, French, 
and German fluently and 
was the 123d of his line, 
has been an invalid vir- 
tually since 1915, 
three years after his acces- 
sion to the throne, we are 
told. His last illness de- 
veloped from bronchitis 
into pneumonia, Tokyo 
dispatches say, and death 
came when he was but 
forty-seven years of age. 
According to a Baltimore 
Sun article: 


ever 


““Yoshihito, the 123d 
sovereign of the most an- 
cient dynasty in the world, 
was the third son of the 
EmperorMutsuhito,whose 
lot it was to induct Japan 
into the new era of Meiji, 
or modern enlightenment. 
He was the first Japanese 
imperial prince to be edu- 
eated under the modern 
system and in a common 
school. It was largely be- 
cause of this that he grew 
up to be a man of demo- 
cratic tastes and ideas. 

“His father died just af- 
ter midnight on July 30, 
1912. Fifteen minutes later Yoshihito was invested with the 
imperial regalia. Less than a year after his accession the Em- 
peror was stricken with pneumonia, and his life was despaired 
of, but he rallied, made a complete recovery, and thereafter 
was apparently stronger than ever before. 

‘His oldest child, Hirohito, was born at Tokyo on April 28, 
1901; was proclaimed heir apparent in 1912, immediately upon 
his father’s accession to the throne, and was installed formally as 
Prince Imperial on November 3, 1916. 

‘On November 24, 1921, Prince Hirohito became regent of 
Japan. It then had become generally known that the Emperor 
was suffering from a complication of diseases which had under- 
mined him mentally and virtually incapacitated him for the regal 
responsibilities. Since that time the Emperor had been almost 
continually ill. Late in 1925 he suffered an attack of cerebral 
anemia, and on May 11 of this year had another attack.” 
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THE OLD ORDER IN JAPAN 


Yoshihito, Emperor of Japan between 

1912 and 1921, and last of the old 

order of Mikados, whose death oc- 
curred December 25. 


The passing of the Emperor Yoshihito, writes Yoshio Nitobe 
in the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘marks the close of one era of our history 
and the opening of a new one.” This writer, who is now on the 
staff of The Japan Mail, and was educated at Haverford College, 
then goes on to explain: 

“Tn Japan it is believed that the soul of the departed one 
hovers near the home for forty-nine days before leaving. There- 


fore, it may be assumed that the funeral of the late Emperor will 
take place some time near the forty-ninth day, incidentally giving 
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time for the elaborate preparations. The period of court mourn- 
ing, however, will last for one year from the time of death. The 
embassies and legations of foreign Powers will also go into mourn- 
ing for periods varying from one week to twenty-one days, de- 
pending upon the usages of the various countries represented. 

‘“‘At the imperial palace in Tokyo the coffin will lie in state, 
as did the body of the Emperor Meiji, in a large inner chamber 
hung on three sides with white silk and in front hangings of green 
and white silk. On the right of the coffin will be placed the im- 
perial sword and on the left the mirror and the jewel, the three 
sacred treasures, symbolizing the imperial authority. On the 
day when the coffin is thus placed in state there will be a ceremony 
attended by the imperial family and high officials. Ritualists in 
ancient garb will first ap- 
proach and light the pure 
white paper lanterns and 
place sacrifices and offer- 
ings before the dead. Then 
the chief ritualist will ap- 
proach and pray for the 
departed. Throughout the 
ceremony court musicians 
will play on the many- 
reeded ‘sho,’ that ancient 
Japanese flute, which will 
fill the room with -its 
plaintive and weird notes, 
now shrill, now low. Then 
the Emperor with his 
escort, the Empress with 
her retinue, and the Em- 
press Dowager with her 
court each in turn will of- 
fer up prayers for the 
dead. These imperial per- 
sonages retiring, the as- 
sembled dignitaries will in 
turn offer payers.” 


Daily, thereafter, ritu- 
alists will perform cere- 
monies, we are told, with 
special rites on the twen- 
tieth, thirtieth, and for- 
tieth day after death. 
And on the day of the 


i 
funeral— 
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THE NEW ORDER IN JAPAN 


Hirohito, eldest son of the late 

Emperor, and Regent since 1921, who 

plays tennis and golf, and has 
toured the world. 


“The route of the pro- 
cession will be lined with 
soldiers and sailors two 
deep, and behind them 
the populace bareheaded 
and with bowed heads. 
First will come the police 
and guards of honor of soldiers and sailors, followed by grand 
funeral commissioners with their attendants and secretaries. 
The commissioners will be followed by gong-bearers, drum- 
bearers, banner-bearers, quiver-bearers, bow-bearers, halberd- 
bearers to the number of hundreds, followed by commissioners 
and ritualists, before whom will be borne chests of arrows and 
bows. Hundreds of attendants in old costumes, bearing torches, 
will light the procession along its entire length. 

‘All participants in the funeral will be on foot, so that none 
may be placed above the Emperor and also since before their 
sovereign all subjects are equal and one. Then will come 
thousands of high officials. These servants of the State will be 
in their foreign court uniform of gold braid, with plumed hats, and 
will wear their decorations, the symbols of their faithful service.” 


Thus Japan’s 123d Emperor will pass into history. What of 
his successor? Hirohito is twenty-five years old, received a 
military and diplomatic education, plays tennis and golf, and 
has stood less apart from the common people than his late father. 
The Japanese know him better than any of his predecessors. 
According to the Washington Siar, ‘‘he is progressive, peacefully 
inclined, and fully aware of the obligations of Japan as a member 
of the modern family of nations.” And, points out the Brooklyn 
Eagle, ‘‘while the regency placed certain restrictions upon 
Hirohito, sovereignty leaves him free.” 
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FRANCE TO HAVE A FOUR-CENT FRANC 


T LAST ‘the color is returning to Marianne’s cheeks,”’ 
aN observes one of our editors who has been watching 
Franece’s recent financial improvement, which was em- 
phasized just before Christmas by the passing of the Poincaré 
budget, record breaking in many ways, and by the virtual stabil- 
ization of thefrane. ‘‘ France still has a long way to travel before 
achieving complete financial rehabilitation, but the progress of 
the past six months is encouraging,” is the way the New York 
World sums it all up. The pegging of the frane at just under 
four cents was one of the results of Premier Poincaré’s successful 
fiseal program, and it followed very close upon the ratification 
of the 1927 budget. This was the first time in the memory of 
most living Frenchmen that a French Government was able 
to get a budget passed before - 
And as the Louisville 
Courier-Journal notes, “it was 
the first time since the World 
War that a French governmental 
budget had been balanced and 
accepted by both Houses.”’ 
Premier Poinearé has, we are 
reminded, done much toward put- 
ting France on a business basis 
by reducing the military and eivil 
personnel of the Government, 
improving the trade balance, and 
reducing living costs. But,as the 
New York Evening Post remarks, 
“no nation can put its house in 
order when its currency is hiding 
in the cellar one minute and turn- 
ing handsprings on the roof the 
next.” Edwin L. James wrote 
from Paris to the New York Times 
a few days before Christmas: 


Christmas. 
MON DIEU! 


a 


) 
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“Wive short months ago the 
whole nation was frightened with 


the thought that the france would follow the mark and that many 


billions of invested government securities would sink to zero. 
Now the shoe is on the other foot and the rise of the frane, 
coupled with a paradoxical rise in prices, has curtailed French 
business to an extent which is rapidly crippling industry.” 

The frane, which is normally worth 19.3 cents, was worth only 
a tenth of that one day last July. Sinee then it has been coming 
back—rapidly of recent weeks. On December 24 it was an- 
nounced in Paris that the Bank of France would buy and sell 
any amount of pounds and dollars at the rate of 25-and-a-frac- 
tion franes to a dollar (about four cents for a frane) and 122 
franes and a fraction to the pound. The Associated Press rep- 
resentative heard intimations in official circles in Paris that “‘this 
decision of the Government would amount to a virtual stabiliza- 
tion of the frane within narrow limits.’’ Sisley Huddleston, 
writing to The Christian Science Monitor from Paris, surmises that 
if this experiment succeeds “‘legal stabilization will follow shortly.” 

The French Government is more afraid of the frane’s going 
higher than of its going lower, in the opinion of the Brooklyn 
Eagle. Deflation is just as disturbing as inflation, explains the 
Indianapolis News: ; 

“Tafiation, continued indefinitely, makes money worthless. 
For a time it promotes industrial activity in a feverish manner, 
People spend their money to-day because they realize that con- 
tinued inflation will reduce its exchange value to-morrow. 

‘““As the value of money drops when inflation rules, so it rises 
when deflation is practised. If it increases too rapidly, people 
put off buying. They reason that they can get the desired com- 
modity for less money, in this case franes, if they wait only a short 
time. That attitude disorganizes industry, interrupts regular 
production schedules, and by limiting normal consumption, limits 
the number of workers required until stability again exists.’’ 


IT GETS HIM GOING AND COMING! 


—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


THE BLUE LAWS’ SECOND BLOOMING 


EW JERSEY’S BLUE LAWS, invoked intermittently 
\ since 1798, are under heavy fire. The scene of the first 
outbreak was at Irvington, a city of 48,000 near Newark, 
where the motion-picture-theater owners clashed with the clergy 
recently, invoking the ‘‘ Vice and Immorality Law” of 1854. The 
theaters of Irvington had always remained closed on Sunday until 
about three months ago, when two of them undertook to remain 
open. The clergy promptly resurrected the old law to keep them 
closed. The theater owners, upon the advice of their counsel, 
thereupon decided to show the good people of their city what 
could be done if the provisions of the 1854 statute were fully 
enforced. Under a strict interpretation of the law, they found, 
no trolley-car or omnibus could ply, even to take people to 
church. No druggist could fill 
prescriptions, unless vitally neces- 
sary. No ferry-boat could cross 
the Hudson River. Not more 
than one train could cross the 
State from New York to Phila- 
delphia! In short, points out the 
New York World, ‘‘a whole series 
of acts without which life as it is 
lived to-day would be impossible, 
are forbidden by lawin the State of 
New Jersey.’”’ As the New Haven 
Journal-Courier informs us: 


WO 
OVA: 


“Tt is the purpose of the law 
to forbid gainful occupations on 
Sunday and to confine the indul- 
gences of the day to rest and de- 
votion. So long as it is the law, it 
must be obeyed. Itis inconsistent 
and antisocial to pick and choose 
between the laws which are to be 
enforced, just as they charge it is 
inconsistent and antisocial for 
citizens to pick and choose be- 
tween the laws they will obey.’’ 


The clause of the 1854 law under which the motion-picture 
houses were closed and ninety-eight Irvington violators arrested 
on Sunday, December 12, reads as follows, according to the 
Baltimore Evening Sun: 


“That no traveling, worldly employment or business, ordinary 
or servile labor or work either upon land or sea (work of necessity 
or charity excepted), nor shooting, fishing, sporting, hunting, 
gunning, racing or frequenting of tippling houses, or any inter- 
ludes or plays, dancing, singing, fiddling or other musie for the 
sake of merriment, nor any playing at football, fives, nine pins, 
bowls, long bullets or quoits, nor any other kind of playing, 
sports, pastimes or diversions, shall be done, performed, used or 
practised by any person or persons within this State on the Chris- 
tian Sabbath or first day of the week, commonly called 
‘Sunday.’”’ 


Some of the victims. says a United Press dispatch, criticized the 
campaign as spite work on the part of the movie men, but others 
joined in the crusade in the hope that the matter would eventually 
be carried to the point where the public will demand a revision of 
thelaw. Thereason advanced for the change, explains the Buffalo 
Courier, is that it is ‘‘not in accord with modern customs or the 
spirit of the day. The objection is that modification is de- 
manded by those who would commercialize Sunday.” 

“The only thing to do with laws such as the New Jersey ‘blue 
laws’ is to repeal them,’ maintains the Providence News. In 
the opinion of the Montgomery Advertiser— 


“This law should be repealed or changed. Certain activities 
that it prohibits are necessary under conditions that prevail to- 
day. Ifit were strictly enforced, it would not only cripple New 
Jersey, but would affect other States. Obviously, it can not be 
enforced, Then why should it not be repealed or changed?” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF _ 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


ANOTHER of the world’s grueling tasks is dieting.— Wall Street 
Journal. 


Pouiricau differences are not as dangerous as political indif- 


ferences.—El Paso Herald. 


THE most astonishing thing about evolution is the long way it 
has yet to go.— Publishers’ Syndicate. 


We need fear nobody now; Panama agrees to support us if 
we get into a war.— Philadelphia Record. 


Hopxrruvt thought after Christmas. 
even drums.—Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram. 


All things are transient, 


CIVILIZATION is just a 
slow process of creating 
more needs to supply.— 
Roanoke World-News. 


Wuat Congress may 
have in mind is relief 
for grandchildren of the 
present farmer. — Port- 
land Oregonian. 


No doubt the Domin- 
ion Premier meant well 
who said that English 
ears only need pushing 
to be a success.—Punch. 


Tue Navy is develop- 
ing new types of folding 
airplanes. Too many of 
the ones we have had 
have folded, but at the 
wrong time.—New York 
Evening Post. 


‘A WRITER says that the 
modern woman doesn’t 
want a man who ean 
satisfy her smallest wish. 
No, what she wants is 
one who can attend to 
the larger ones.— Punch. 


““Anp God was good 
to me every day,’’ con- 
cludes the poem by 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
printed in The American 
Magazine. The psalmist 
said it better: ‘“Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


As bad as the general situation is for agricultural producers, 
there is hope for relief for them a long, long time before the con- 
sumers get it.—Houston Post-Dispatch. 


Fotiowine the revelations of death through poisoned liquor 
comes the news of two killed and one hurt by a waterspout. 
Apparently nothing is safe-—Chatham News. 


GOVERNMENT paper money is to be made twice as tough in the 
near future, says news dispatch. Well, anyway, just so they 
don’t make it twice as tough to get.—Arizona Record. 


It is said that the devil finds work for idle hands to do, but in 
the case of the lame ducks this responsibility will probably de- 
volve upon President Coolidge.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Tr is all right to have a big celebration of the 150th birthday ~ 
anniversary of Los Angeles, but if anybody tries to eall it the | 


sesquicentennial, shoot him on the spot.—Los Angeles Times. 


A MovEMENT is on in Pennsylvania to have the legislature 
adopt a State flower. Some variety of grafted plum should be 
appropriate in that Commonwealth.—Louwisville Courier-Journal. 


A wRITER remarks that in some ways the modern man is very 
similar to the primitive man. If his women-folk talk too much 
he goes to his;club, while his ancestor just reached for it— Punch, 


STARVING EACH OTHER TO DEATH 
—Talburt in the Washington News. 


CauuEs would doubtless like to see this country Cal-less.—H#I 
Paso Herald. 


Tue hardy pioneers didn’t get hardy by howling for relief.— 
Wooster Daily Record. 


Mvsso.ini taxes unmarried men; here only their ingenuity is 
taxed.— Wheeling Intelligencer. 


Smiru and Vare seem to have bought their tickets from spec- 
ulators.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Berrore a candidate can throw his hat into the ring nowadays 
he has to pass it.—Vir- 
ginian-Prilot. 


Axout the only thing 
a man needs to become 
political timber is the 
ability to plank down.— 
El Paso Herald. 


Harp times are those 
in which the people pay 
off the bonds they voted 
to issue in good times.— 
Memphis News-Scimitar. 


, Ir a young man is 
ANS hunting for a wife, pet- 

Assit) WAN : : 
S| WS ting parties are very 
4 Lé UNI I useful for purposes of 
lit \ elimination. — Washing- 

AK ton Post. 

THE man who says 


there are no new jokes 
probably hasn’t read the 
12,000 bills now  be- 
fore Congress. — Rich- 
mond News-Leader. 


“None of my appoint- 
ments ever have been re- 
fused,” proudly declares 
Governor Small. That 
is one of the troubles 
with this State, Gover- 
nor.—Chicago Evening 
Post. 


For the purpose of 
relieving the cotton situ- 
ation, plans have been 
made in Memphis to 
organize the ‘‘ Knights of Cotton.” Nighties of cotton would 


help, too.—Arkansas Gazette. 


In pioneer times Grandma may have gone out at 5 A. M. in 
zero weather to pour a kettle of hot water on the pump, but she 
never drove to town in chiffon hose.—Detrott News. 


Britisu farmers have found that the milk output may be 
increased by the use of artificial light, The Herald says. It also 
has a marked effect upon the crop of wild oats.—H/ Paso Herald. 


Tun Government will take no more chances on the removal 
of wine from warehouses for conversion into vinegar. It seems 
practically impossible to turn some wine into vinegar.—Arizona 
Record. 


A pRpacueER in Memphis says hell is 25,000 miles in circum- 
ference. Wonder whether there’s anything significant in the 
fact that the earth is also 25,000 miles in cireumference.—Ar- 
kansas Gazette. 


Bisuop Freeman of Washington remarks that the age in 
which we live is “‘going nowhere at sixty miles an hour.” The 
clergy is not always so euphemistic regarding our destination, 
however.—New York Tvmes. 


Tur intestinal tract is now getting the blame in progressive 
medical circles for a good many things that used to be ascribed 
to the teeth or the tonsils, but we have decided, come what may, 
not to have ours removed, such as it is—Ohio State Journal. 
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RUSSIAN VIEWS OF CANTONESE SUCCESSES 


HE ENORMOUS TERRITORY of Central China, with 

its population of 200,000,000, is under the control of the 

South China Government of Canton, according to 
repeated press reports, which contrast this condition with the 
fact that only a few months ago Canton authority was confined 
to a small area of territory in the vicinity of that city. The 
press of England, France and the United States are alive with 
comment on the growing progress of Canton toward becoming 
the dominant factor in China, especially as Soviet Russia is the 
next-door neighbor of China. At the same time the new British 
policy of conciliation toward China and the Government’s desire 
to take the initiative in inducing the Treaty Powers to adopt a 
new friendly attitude toward that country attract wide atten- 
tion. London press dispatches inform us that on December 18 
the British Chargé d’Affaires at Peking communicated to the 
representatives of the Washington Treaty Powers a memorandum 
bearing on the relations between China and the Powers. The 
memorandum is deseribed as being ‘‘notable for its frank recog- 
nition of changed conditions in China and the rise of a strong 
nationalist movement, and it emphasizes the importance of the 
Powers meeting the movement.” 
note according to these dispatches are: 

“No foreign control of an unwilling country; readiness to 
negotiate revision of the treaties; immediate levy of the Wash- 
ington surtaxes for the benefit of China; and amendment of the 
extraterritorial system.” 

_ As summarized in these dispatches the British note declares 
on the subject of the growth of the nationalist movement in 
China, that ‘‘any failure to meet this movement with sympathy 


and understanding would not respond to the real intentions of 


tl 


the Powers toward China,’’ and we read further: 


“The British Government proposes that the Powers declare 
their readiness to negotiate on treaty revision and all other out- 
standing questions as soon as the Chinese have constituted a 
Government with power to negotiate. 

“The note urges that the Powers should declare their readi- 
ness to acknowledge China’s right to tariff autonomy as soon as 
she herself has promulgated a new national tariff, and ‘should 


The main proposals of the 


expressly disclaim any intention of forcing foreign control upon 
an unwilling China.’ : 

“Tt declares further that the Powers ‘should modify their 
traditional attitude of rigid insistence on the strict letter of treaty 
rights, and should agree to immediate and unconditional grant of 
the Washington surtaxes.’ 


‘His Majesty’s Government, the note continues, holds that 
‘for the Powers to unite in an attempt to impose control upon an 
unwilling China would be entirely opposed to the spirit of the 
Washington treaties.’”’ 


Some see in Britain’s change of stand toward China a move to 
stem Soviet Russia’s influence with the Cantonese. What the 
Russian press think, both Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik, is re- 
corded in the following paragraphs. Anti-Bolshevik Russian 
newspapers claim that the Canton Government, under the 
domination of the Nationalist Revolutionary Chinese party of 
Kuomintang, is ‘“‘an essentially pro-Bolshevik Government.” 
They tell us also that much has been written on large financial 
subsidies sent from Moscow to Canton, on the part played by 
Soviet generals and military experts on thestaff of the Cantonese 
Commander-in-Chief, Chiang Kai-shek, and on the antiforeign 
propaganda spread by agents of the Communist International 
in South China, with the assistance of Cantonese authorities. 

The victories of the Cantonese Armies, according to these 
anti-Bolshevik Russian editors, have resulted in an even closer 
friendship between Moscow and Canton, for, according to press 
dispatches from Moscow, an unofficial but not secret agreement 
between the Russian Communist party and the Kuomintang 
was reached at a recent conference of the Third International. 
The Chinese Communist party, which forms a part of the 
Kuomintang, it is related in these dispatches, will become the 
bond of union between the Kuomintang and the Russian Com- 
munist party. In other words, as anti-Bolshevik Russian news- 
papers see it, henceforth Chinese Communists will officially 
represent Moscow in the Kuomintang’s committees and, of 
course, in the Cantonese Government. Commenting on these 
dispatches the Mukden correspondent of the anti-Bolshevik 
Rul, a liberal Russian daily of Berlin, observes: 
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“Tn recent months the Bolshevik influence in China has become 
much stronger than ever. In this city it is a secret to none 
that the activities of the Cantonese Armies are directed by the 
Secret Strategical Commission which was organized by the 
Military Revolutionary Council of Moseow in 1924. It is 
rumored that this commission gave a good deal of attention to 
affairs in Morocco and Syria, but that its chief problem is 
reported to be the affairs of China. It has its representatives 
both in the Cantonese Armies and on the staff of 
the so-called Christian General Feng Yu-hsiang.”’ 


General Feng is charged by this Mukden corre- 
spondent as being ‘‘a loyal member of the Com- 
munist party, who not long ago visited Moscow at 
the invitation of the Soviet Government.” This in- 
formant goes on to say that the successes of the Can- 
tonese Armies have caused the anti-Bolshevik 
war-lords of China to rally round Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin, the ruler of Manchuria, and he adds: 


“At Mukden, one of Chang Tso-lin’s strong- 
holds, feverish activity is to be observed. Factories 
for war matériel are going day and night, and much 
attention is being given to propaganda. The British 
adviser of the Marshal, Captain Sotten, who has the 
rank of General in Chang Tso-lin’s Army, and who 
is the director of a shell factory, published an article 
in Harbinin which he made a strong appeal for the 
organization of ‘foreign settlements, the inhabitants 
' of foreign concessions, and foreign enterprises,’ de- 
claring that ‘they must all become the promoters of 
propagandain their respective regions.’ He added 
that ‘the danger is so great that no time should be lost; ener- 
getic measures must be taken at once.’”’ 


Editorially the Rul believes that, altho at present friendly with 
the Russian Bolsheviks, the bulk of the Kuomintang is rather 
nationalist than internationalist, and that it will accept the help 
of Moscow only so long as it is needed. This newspaper con- 
tinues: 

“The activities of the Russian Communists in China are 
involuntarily platonic. Moscow spends enormous sums in 
China, not to promote its own cause, but merely to wreck 


that of England and to contribute to the destruction of Europe. 
In North China the Soviet campaign has failed; but in South 


BEEN TAMPERED WITH! 
—The Evening News (London). 


China the Cantonese disciples of Moscow may win a definite 
victory. What will the Soviet Union gain if this should happen? 
How will the enormous financial sacrifices made for such a 
victory be compensated? Suppose a Kuomintang Government 
were established over the whole of South China. Suppose that 
British merchants, as well as other foreign merchants, were to 
suffer terrible losses.. What would all this yield the Soviets? 
If such things were to happen, it would become evident that 


Moscow had aspired in vain to be the ruler of China; it will 
become evident that what Moscow has actually achieved is to 
have made itself a servant.”’ 


In the Nationalist Russian organ Vozrozhdiendie (Paris), Mrs. 
A. Tyrkova, a distinguished contributor to this newspaper, 
gives it as her opinion that the Kuomintang is not so very far 
removed from the Communist party as far as principles are 
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THE “RED” EYE OF THE LITTLE YELLOW GOD 
—The Daily Express (London). 


~ 


concerned. Relating a talk she had with a noted member of the 
Kuomintang, Dr. Hu, who is now lecturing in Europe, she tells us: 


‘“He declares frankly that the essence of the Chinese Kuomin- 
tang movement lies in the Bolshevik principle, in a strong, well- 
organized minority, which, he believes, will be able to subject 
the masses to its lead. China’s revolutionary democracy was 
powerless until it learned the fundamental rule of Bolshevik 
tactics—namely, that in order to assume the commanding 
position in a revolutionary movement, the party must be 
disciplined and organized like an army. : 

‘“The words of Dr. Hu are permeated with a cold and scornful 
contempt for all that which, through thousands of years, formed 
the very core of China’s culture—family, tradition, religion. 
All this must be destroyed, annihilated. Religion 
he hates and despises especially.” 


Uttering themselves with due caution, the Soviet 
press, nevertheless, do not deny that the Cantonese 
are spiritually akin to the Bolshevik Russians, and 
these journals assert that the Cantonese are ‘‘the 
main hope of the world revolution in Asia.’”’ The 
new President of the Third or Communist Inter- 
national, Nicholas Bukharin, is cited by the Moscow 
TIzviestia as having declared that: 


“There are two big holes in the capitalist world. 
One is England, the other China. The world revo- 
lution marches in three columns: in the East it is 
being carried on by hundreds of millions of the 
Chinese people; in the West it finds gallant pro- 
moters among the British miners; in Soviet Russia 
itis being forwarded by our progressive struggle 
against capitalist economics.”’ 


Soviet Russia is ‘‘the guiding light that leads 
the Chinese masses,’”’ according to the Jzviestia, 
which goes on to say: 


‘“‘Not only the great masses of the Chinese population, but 
even the groups hostile to the Kuomintang, begin more and more 
to realize that the final hour of the Chinese militarists is nigh. 
That is why they are crystallizing all over the country new 
centers of military effort for the consolidation of the State and for 
the abolition of imperialist rule. Tho it iseverywhere essentially 
the same, the Kuomintang movement assumes different shapes 
in different sections of the country.” 
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FRANCE’S VAST POST-WAR PROGRESS 
oe VAST ADVANCE along the lines of industry 


since the war has been one factor of her recovery not 

so much noted as her troubles with the frane and her war 
debts. As a consequence of the recent developments in the 
bases of her industrial fabric, we are told, she now approaches 
more closely—and in some branches she has, indeed, already 
quite reached—the level of production of the other two prineipal 
industrial and exporting nations in Europe, namely Great Britain 
and Germany. The post-war economic development of France 
and the manner in which she has improved her position relatively 
to the other industrial and exporting nations of Hurope were 
very strikingly revealed in a lecture before the Manchester 
Statistical Society given by Mr. J. R. Cahill, of the British 


A FRENCH JAB AT AMERICAN INSISTENCE 


UncLE Sam (to France): 


“Your money—and your life!”’ 
—La Croix (Paris). 


Embassy in Paris. As reported in the Manchester Guardian, Mr. 
Cahill emphasized the great importance of the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, and among other principal constituents in 
the growth of French productive power during the last few 
years he cited the great engineering advances made during the 
war itself, and the reequipment of a large range of industries 
which was made possible by the reconstruction of the devastated 
areas. We read further: 


“Recalling some of the more salient factors which have 
permanently altered France’s economic structure and enhanced 
her power, Mr. Cahill began by pointing out that the recovery 
of Alsace-Lorraine has not only added 4 per cent. to France’s 
population, but doubled her ore capacity and filled an immense 
gap by bringing in valuable potash mines, with an output last 
year of 1.9 million tons. In addition to a number of other in- 
dustries it has brought to French cotton-spinning with its 1,900,- 
000 spindles an increase of one-quarter, besides 40,000 looms to 
cotton-weaving; with its 160 cotton-printing machines it has 
more than doubled French printing strength, while to different 
sections of the woolen and worsted trades it has meant increases 
of 20 per cent. ; 

“In man-power, tho the population has slightly fallen be- 
tween 1911 and 1921, there has been an increase of 1.25 millions 
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at the census of 1926, and for the last four or five years immi- 
grants have been coming in large numbers. At the last census 
the foreign population was found to have been doubled (from one 
and a half to nearly three millions), and the stream has not yet 
abated. At the present time Italians head the list with nearly 
900,000, Belgians and Spaniards are each over 500,000, and 
Poles, 400,000. Of British nationals there are less than 90,000. 
In the meantime, so far as motive power is concerned, France has 
remedied to a great extent one of her historic weaknesses—the 
weakness in coal. This has been reduced in several ways—by 
increased coal output, by increased electric power, and by greater 
use of liquid fuels. Since 1913 France’s coal production has grown 
25 per cent., and her metallurgical coke by over 60 per cent., 
while she has also control of the Saar contribution until 1935.” 


The wholesale transformations that have occurred throughout 
French industry as regards manufacturing capacity, Mr. Cahill 
is quoted as saying, may be illustrated by noting that Alsace- 
Lorraine brought within the French fold the great textile works 
in the Mulhouse and Colmar regions, great engineering works at 
Belfort and elsewhere, and the vast metallurgical works in 
Lorraine. The complete reconstruction of the devastated 
regions, he added, has led to the reequipment of the woolen, 
cotton, and linen industries, and of the mining, metallurgical, 
engineering, glass and miscellaneous industries in what was and 
is the greatest of the three industrial zones in France. The 
Guardian quotes Mr. Cahill further as follows: 


‘‘New and larger scale factories have generally replaced the 
old, and the machinery, general equipment, and lay-out are of 
the latest style. The forced migration of industries from the war 
areas caused the extension of similar industries, or their first 
establishment, in other areas; the needs of war caused the 
erection of great engineering works equipped with modern 
machinery for standardized production. These developments 
may be witnessed not only in the Paris area, but also in and 
near Lyons, St. Etienne, Le Creusot, Caen, St. Nazaire, Nevers, 
Bordeaux, Limoges, Grenoble, Clermont-Ferrand, and other 
places. 

“One of the most striking cases of transformation is that of 
the coal-mines. Not only have the general plant, coal-getting 
equipment, and power stations been immensely improved, or 
created, in the most modern style, but provision has been made 
not only for the efficient recovery of all kinds of by-products 
such as benzol, sulfate of ammonia, gas, and also for gas and 
electricity production and distribution. 

‘‘Another case is the metallurgical and the steel trade; two- 
thirds of the French steel and steel products were made in 
metallurgical works that came under enemy fire; thus eighteen 
large works with eighty-six blast furnaces were wrecked. They 
have been completely reconstructed, reequipped, reorganized. 
In engineering vast advance in capacity has occurred, partly as 
a war development. . . . In the great and ever-growing electrical 
industries the few dominating concerns which own numerous 
factories and control many others have built many very modern 
factories for specialized production. 
over 90 per cent. of whose production is under single control, 
several modern works have been erected. In the building 
materials trade great progress has been made. . . 

“The two principal firms in the chemical industries each own 
over twenty separate works, of which the principal have been 
built since the war. Before the war, six of the ten dyestuffs 
factories in France were German-owned, and three were obliged 
to obtain their intermediates from foreign sources, and the tenth 
was the only one producing certain intermediates; about 5 
per cent. of the French consumption was, in fact, of national 
origin—over 85 per cent. of the French requirements is now made 
in France, who is also an exporter. The dominant concern 
possesses two new works of the most modern kind of inter- 
mediates, besides three other important factories.”’ 


The tourist industry of France was described by Mr. Cahill 
as “‘one of the most remunerative, if not the most remunerative, 
of all the national industries.” The National Touring Office, 
created by law in 1919, has helped to make it an outstanding 
example of the increased capacity of France for wealth produc- 
tion, he averred, and added that it was probably not far astray 
to estimate the ‘‘invisible exports’? which it had created in the 
last year at 70 or 80 million pounds sterling, while some put the 
figure at 100 millions—approximately $500,000,000. 


> 


In the aluminum industry, © 
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THE LEAGUE TO CONTROL GERMAN ARMS 


T IS A HAPPY SETTLEMENT of any difficulty, particu- 
| larly an international one, that allows all parties to it to 
claim victory. Such a settlement is that which ends inter- 
allied military control of Germany on January 31, when the 
responsibility will be transferred to the League of Nations Coun- 
cil. The promised ending of this control on a definite date is 
highly satisfactory to Germany: stopping of work on the forti- 
fications of Koenigsberg, for the time being, pleases France; and 
Great Britain has the satisfaction of knowing that there is to be 
another chance to discuss Germany’s custom of parily manu- 
facturing arms and then exporting them, to be finished either 
for her own use or for that of her neighbors. England, France 
and Germany by this settlement have ‘‘surmounted the most 
difficult obstacle set up by the Versailles Treaty,’’ observes one 
Geneva correspondent, and Henry Wales, Geneva correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune, outlines the provisions of the agreement 
as follows: 


“First, that the diplomatic negotiations be continued by the 
Ambassadors’ Council with the German Government regarding 
the fortresses at Koenigsberg, Kustrin, and Glogau, along the 
Polish border, and regarding the status of completed and semi- 
finished products classified as war material. French proposals 
are to be submitted by both sides to assist in the progress and 
facilitate an agreement. 

**Second, all work on the three German forts is to be suspended 
during these negotiations, without preference for the claims of 
either side. 

“Third, the Interallied Control.Commission is to be with- 
drawn from Germany, January 31, and Article 213 of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty [providing for the substitution of the League in- 
vestigating committee] is to become effective. 

“Fourth, if by that date no definite agreement has been 
reached, the two questions still open are to be referred to the 
League Council. 

“Fifth, each of the Governments represented in the Ambas- 
sadors’ Council will be at liberty to attach to its Berlin embassy 
a technical expert authorized to reach an agreement with the 
competent German authorities with regard to all questions of 
execution respecting settlements reached or to be reached.” 


This leaves Allied troops still occupying the Rhineland, but this 
matter, the correspondents say, will be threshed out within a few 
months. If Locarno and Thoiry and the entry of Germany into 
the League of Nations mean anything, remarks the London New 
Statesman, they surely mean that our enmity has been buried, 
that Germany stands on a level with all other European Powers 
and that we have no right to attempt to subject her to any form 
of supervision to which we ourselves are not ready to submit. 
It is one of the greatest of British interests that there should be 
an end of these distinctions, according to this weekly, which 
continues: 


‘‘We all know that Germany ean, in fact, go a very long way 
in the direction of repudiating the restrictive conditions imposed 
upon her by the Treaty of Versailles without running the slightest 
risk of recreating a militant European coalition against her. Sho 
can be fairly sure of the support of Signor Mussolini in almost 
any rational policy she chooses to pursue; and she can be abso- 
lutely sure that she will not encounter the active hostility of 
Great Britain or America by any policy which falls short of 
definite territorial aggression. 

‘‘Tf she should choose explicitly to repudiate forthwith every 
form of supervision, and all the disarmament clauses of the 
treaty, she could probably do so with almost complete impunity. 
The French army of occupation might advance a little by way of 
a demonstration of French power and prestige; but it would 
not advance far; and the British forces would more probably be 
ordered to withdraw than be allowed to involve themselves in 
any such tangle. 

“These are the crude and obvious facts of the situation. 
Whatever she may be in theory, Germany is no longer in fact 
under any sort of physical compulsion. She would be badly 
advised, of course, to make any overt repudiation of any one of 
the obligations which she has assumed under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; but the fact remains that she can do almost what she 


pleases in that regard. And that is a fact which ‘Allied’ states- 
men must constantly bear in mind. ‘Our Mr. Austen’ may be 
very stern in his manner at moments, but he has no substantial 
backing of English public opinion except when he is being 
conciliatory and is trying to convert theoretical into actual 
peace.’’ 


The New Statesman admits that it may be charged with 
“painting the picture too starkly,” and with weakening the 
authority of Britain’s representatives. But it declares sharply 
that these things can not be stated too starkly, for it is a fact and 
a vitally important fact that Germany can no longer be coerced 
at all, not even in the matter of her armaments, and this because 
the will to coerce no longer exists anywhere—except among a 
comparatively small minority in Franee—and ean not be re- 
created by anything short of a palpable outrage. In a word, we 
are told, the war is over and done with as far as Britain is con- 
cerned, and this weekly adds: 


““We have no longer any feelings either of hatred or of fear 
in regard to Germany; and, indeed, if the truth were to be told, 


HELPLESS 


“For how long?’ 


—The Evening Express (Cardiff). 


we might express a stronger desire for the supervision of French 
than of German armaments by the League of Nations, especially 
in the matter of airplanes and submarines. But in reality all 
such formal supervision is chimerical. It is by other means 
that we must secure, if we can, the general disarmament of 
Europe. Meanwhile there is no conceivable reason from the 
British point of view why Germany should not possess as many 
airplanes as France. Indeed, we might be a little happier if she 
did, because it can never be to our interest to consent to a marked 
supremacy on the part of any country, whether it be on land, 
on the sea, or in the air. 

‘‘We may have a certain comfortable, and perhaps not un- 
founded’ belief that our own air foree more than makes up in 
efficiency for what it lacks in numbers; but all the same it might 
be just as well from our point of view that France’s numerical 
superiority in the air should not remain unchallenged. At all 
events, we shall not go to war to prevent such a challenge. 

“But why, it may be asked, all this talk of war? Well, cer- 
tainly there is not going to be another European war in this 
generation at least; and if we talk of it, it is only to emphasize 
the fact that we are living in an era of almost inevitable peace, 
as far as the greater Powers are concerned; and that it is there- 
fore fundamentally absurd to endeavor to maintain special 
precautions against a particular Power. Why should Germany 
be ‘inspected’ at all, by the League of Nations or anybody else? 
If there should be another European war in the lifetime of the 
present generation, who can say whether we shall be the enemy 
or the ally of the Germans? No man can foresee that.” 
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BOOMING BRAZIL IN JAPAN 


EOPLE AND MONEY from Japan have a great oppor- 
Pp tunity in Brazil, according to Mr. Shichita Tatsuki, 
former Ambassador for Japan at Rio de Janeiro, who has 
announced that his three years’ residence in Brazil convinces him 
that Japan’s economic interests are ‘‘as closely bound up with 
those of Brazil as with other countries with which it maintains 
friendly relations.’”’ More especially, he said in an address at the 
Pan-Pacifie Club in Tokyo, because from the point of view of the 
emigration question no country presents greater importance for 
Japan than Brazil. With her enormous area and her inexhaustible 
natural resources Brazil has not sufficient man-power for 
their exploitation, according to Mr. Tatsuki, but Japan with her 
overflowing population can with great facility provide the 
necessary assistance. As reported in the Tokyo Trans-Pacific, 
this authority said further: 


‘* Moreover, as regards Brazil, the supply of capital.is a subject 
of equal importance. Have we not already seen capitalist coun- 
tries, like England, France and the United States of North 
America, and so many others in the West, lending their financial 
assistance to Brazil in order to enable her to turn to advantage her 
invaluable but unexploited riches? Why should not Japan follow 
the example of these countries in this respect? Why should we 
not put our surplus capital at the disposal of Brazil as well as 
our overflow of man-power? Besides, to utilize to the utmost the 
capabilities of our emigrants, they also will require our financial 
assistance. 

“T hope, therefore, that this country will not neglect to take 
into serious consideration this question of introducing Japanese 
eapital into Brazil concurrently with the encouragement of emi- 
gration—capital which is necessary no less for the exploitation of 
the riches of Brazil than for the progress of our Japanese colonists 
in that most hospitable and kindly land. 

“In this way, Japan can contribute to the economic develop- 
. ment of Brazil, and draw, at the same time, from the products 

of the fields and forests of that country, so highly favored by 
nature, the raw material necessary for the industries which hap- 
pily have made such rapid progress of late in our country— 
a@ progress on which we can not but congratulate ourselves.”’ 


As to the prospects for Japanese emigration to Brazil, the 
Tokyo Trans-Pacific says editorially that an examination of the 
question will show: 


“First, that Brazil offers a very desirable home to limited 
numbers of selected Japanese emigrants who are equipped with 
funds and training to open homes in a new land and overcome 
the natural obstacles facing a people in an entirely strange 
environment. 

**Second, that emigration necessarily must be on a limited scale 
and can not be proposed as any solution of the problem of over- 
population. Brazil does not want a vast number of Japanese, and 
probably would not desire more than 10,000 a year. 

“Third, that such emigration should be earried on through 
a definite organization with sufficient capital and experience to 
see that the emigrants select a proper homesite and are subject to 
intelligent supervision until they are established in the new land. 

‘Fourth, that the emigration societies work in close coopera- 
tion with the Federal and State governments of Brazil to prevent 
any situation such as has arisen in California. 

“Fifth, it must be kept in mind that the whole question of 
Asiatic emigration to South America is a most delicate one, 
which must be handled with care and discretion. A complete 
understanding of each move with full publicity in the Japanese 
and South American press would seem most essential. The ques- 
tion of emigration involves the most delicate relations between 
countries and may well do more harm than good if not carried on 
varefully by all the elements interested.”’ 


In general, according to this weekly, it is indicated that Brazil 
would prefer that Japanese emigrants should go to the sparsely 
settled northern States which are in need of an intelligent, orderly 
and industrious population to develop their vast natural 
resources. It will surprize some Americans to recall that Brazil 
in extent is greater than the United States proper and as described 
by this weekly is “blest with one of the most liberal-minded 
peoples on earth.” Attention is then called to the fact that 


there is virtually no race feeling in Brazil, because thousands of 
Brazilians themselves are ‘‘an almost perfect conglomerate with 
a mixture of Portuguese, Italian, Spanish, French, Dutch and 
English and with a percentage of persons of Indian and Negro 
blood.” The Trans-Pacific continues: ' 


‘“‘A native Brazilian may be anything from a man of mixed 
Portuguese, Indian and Negro blood to a blond whose forebears 
lived in Holland. Color to him means little, as he has found men 
of all shades of skin. may live peacefully together, speaking the 
same language and cooperating for the welfare of the country. 

‘“‘Tn general the tendency has been for Nordies to settle in the 
southern States of the Republic—where there are many Germans 
and Poles—and for Latins to settle in the Central States. 
Asiatics, therefore, would seem to have the best opportunity in 
the north, where there is less competition and where their racial 
strains will be more readily accepted. 

“Sao Paulo, the great coffee-raising State, for example, is 
predominantly Italian and probably would not offer as advan- 
tageous a home for Japanese as Maranhao in the north. The 
present Japanese colony in Sao Paulo has been successful, 
but large numbers of emigrants from this country probably 
would not be. t 

“Recent efforts for Japanese expansion in Brazil generally are 
reassuring in that they show an intelligent appreciation of the 
problems involved. ; 

‘Plans for a Japanese colony in Parana recently were an- 
nouneed with the backing of the South American Enterprise Asso- 
ciation with a capital of 1,000,000 yen. The Association is re- 
ported to have purchased 10,000 acres in Brazil as an initial 
homesite for the colony. This holding will be increased to 100,000 
acres if the scheme works out successfully. Mr. Reizo Yamashina, 
former vice-president of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce, 
is reported to be one of the chief spirits in the enterprise.” - 


We are further informed by The Trans-Pacific, an American- 


- owned journal, that the Japanese Brazilian Association of Hyogo 


Prefecture agreed at a meeting at Kobe to plans for the formation 
of a company with a capital of 3,000,000 yen to encourage 
Japanese activity in the Latin-American countries. One of the 
features of this scheme would be to instruct Japanese emigrants 
in the Spanish and the Portuguese languages, as well as to give 
them financial aid until they were established in their new 
country. Big Japanese silk and cotton interests, it seems, have 
representatives in Brazil and are said to be ready to invest con- 
siderable capital in an effort to fix the silk industry in that 
country, and to open cotton plantations to provide an additional 
source of supply for Osaka’s mills. All these plans would seem 
logically to point to the expansion of Japanese activity in Latin 
America in the next few years, says The Trans-Pacific, which adds: 


‘Shipping connections are excellent owing to the direct lines 
from this country to Brazilian ports and return. Brazil has just 
started a new Presidential administration under the able Dr. 
Washington Luis, which promises much for the prosperity and 
development of the country, and the Brazilian diplomatic and 
consular representation in Japan is active in explaining the 
situation by contact with the leaders of the Japan-Brazil move- 
ment to improve trade. 

‘With intelligent cooperation and understanding on both sides 
there seems no reason why Japan and Brazil may not become of 
vast importance to one another in the next decade. Brazil has 
in superabundance the raw materials this country needs, and in 
turn can use much that is produced in Japan, provided Japanese 
products are able to hold their own in a highly competitive market 
now dominated by the United States and Britain with all the 
European countries striving for a foothold. 

“Tt is doubtful whether any of the other Latin-American 
countries offers as attractive a field for Japanese investment and 
limited emigration as Brazil, primarily because none of them 
has anything like so vast a domain or so urgent a need of capital 
and labor. Argentina is largely an all-white nation, and probably 
would not look on any Asiatic penetration with favor. Chile is 
small in area, dominated by aristocratic descendants of the 
Spanish Conquistadores, and her resources already fairly well 
organized for production. Peru, while rich in raw materials, has 
not the advantage of the excellent shipping connections which 
favor Brazil. The same argument applies to the northern coun- 
tries of South America and to the small Central American States.’’ 


SCIENCE+ AND+ INVENTION 


SCENE ON WELFARE ISLAND, NEW YORK, WHERE DRUG ADDICTS ARE GIVEN THE NEW TREATMENT 


RELIEF FOR DRUG ADDICTS? 


‘ ,' YOULD A CERTAIN AND SPEEDY CURE for 
drug-addiction be a boon to the world or not? Might 
not the knowledge that one could avoid the pains and 
penalties now incident to the drug habit, by taking a short and 
easy course of treatment, increase rather than lessen the number 
of addicts? These questions evidently do not trouble the daily 
press, which has given way to a nation-wide pean of joy over 
the announcement of a cure for addiction named “‘narcosan”’ 
and somewhat vaguely described as a ‘‘mixture of lipoids,”’ 
This feeling has not been altogether shared by all the medical 
authorities, who point out that this cure, or its predecessors, 
has been known for the past six years without particularly com- 
mending itself. The Journal of the American Medical Associa~ 
tion (Chicago) has this to say, editorially, of narcosan and its 
inventor: 


“Newspapers throughout the country holding membership 
in the North American Newspaper Alliance carried a story, 
December 15, concerning the discovery by ‘Dr.’ A. S. Horovitz 
of a new remedy for drug-addiction known as ‘narcosan.’ Since 
his arrival on these shores in 1913, Horovitz has been contin- 
uously identified with attempts to promulgate cures for all sorts 
of disorders by mixtures of lipoids and vegetable substances of 
the nature of nonspecific proteins. Horovitz’s present effort to 
promote ‘narcosan’ as a cure for narcotic addiction is supported 
by a clinical investigation by Drs. Alexander Lambert, ex- 
president of the American Medical Association, and Frederick 
Tilney, one of the editors of The Archives of Neurology and 
Psychiatry. The paper by these investigators appears in The 
New York Medical Journal and Record for the week of December 
17. This paper was rejected by The Journal of the American 
Medical Association because the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry rejected the product known as ‘lipoidal substances’ 


in 1921, because up to the present time the product has not. 


been resubmitted and is apparently still of unestablished com- 
position, and because the clinical investigations are not set forth 
in such a manner as to indicate even ordinary controls, such as 
might have been secured by treating an equal number of patients 
with the nonspecific proteins alone. Furthermore, on their ad- 
mittance into the hospital, the patients were given a cathartic 
mixture consisting of seven ingredients, including some of those 
in the compound vegetable cathartic pill and a few others. 
Nevertheless, the paper was promptly accepted by The New 
York Medical Journal and Record, and simultaneously with its 
appearance in that periodical, a complete statement, highly ex- 
Besorated, was issued by the North American Newspaper Al- 


liance. Perhaps time will reveal sufficient basis in the Horovitz 
discovery to warrant its acceptance; possibly the clinical investi- 
gations made by Drs. Lambert and Tilney have been strictly 
accurate and scientific; maybe something actually worth while 
will come from this attempt to control drug-addiction.” 


The case for “‘narcosan,” despite the foregoing unfavorablo 
judgment, would appear to possess elements of strength. Says 
the New York World: 


“The unique contribution of narcosan is that it restores the 
patient to a normal condition generally, leaving him as little 
desire for narcotics as the ordinary healthy individual. To 
that extent it appears to be a permanent cure. 

“Three hundred and sixty-six cases were treated during the 
tests at Welfare Island, made at the invitation of Commissioner 
of Correction Frederick A. Wallis. They were mostly men and 
women who had been subject to the narcotic habit for years and 
had repeatedly received the old reduction ‘cure.’ 

‘‘For years there had always been from thirty-five to forty of 
these women ‘repeaters’ undergoing treatment. Yesterday 
Supervising Warden He.ry O. Schleth reported there were 
only two. 

“Only one of the 366 cases is known to have lapsed after dis- 
charge from the hospital. It was that of a negro woman whose 
environment was conducive to resumption of the habit and who 
confessed that she ‘liked the pleasurable sensations.’ 

“One ‘repeater’ died under the treatment, but her record 
showed that she had collapsed during two previous reduction 
treatments. 

“*A reporter for The World visited the wards while the tests 
were being made. He found patients who had been under treat- 
ment only a few days smiling and singing, and even crocheting 
with steady hands. They were in rooms the doors of which had 
been dented by the kicking and butting of addicts under the old 
reduction treatment. The heavily barred iron cages which for- 
merly protected doctors and nurses from crazed ‘dopes’ await- 
ing their ‘shots’ were closed.” 


The report of Drs. Lambert and Tilney, referred to above, 
states in effect, according to the New York Herald Tribune, 
that the new treatment: 


‘‘a, While abruptly withdrawing the narcotic (in any form) 
greatly reduces both the severity and the period of suffering to 
relatively few hours. 

**bh. Restores the ability to sleep normally within seventy-two 
hours as a rule; sometimes, within twenty-four hours. 

‘e, Eliminates craving and appetites speedily become enormous 
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without any digestive disturbance, resulting in rapid gains in 
weight. 

‘“‘d. Quiets patients so they become docile and as easy to 
handle as any other sick, eliminating the ‘madhouse’ features of 
‘dope’ wards. 

‘eo. Protects itself; deliberate or secret administration of any 
narcotie during treatment may have serious and possibly fatal 
results. 

‘“‘¢ Restores patients to their prenarcotic normalcy in about 
three weeks, often vastly improving their general mental and 
physical condition at the same time.” 


Says the New York American, in addition: 


“After a fortnight the patient begins to build up and after 
another week or two there is no craving for the narcotic to which 
the addict has been accustomed. The testimony of interested 
physicians is that the permanence of the cure depends wholly 
upon the patient. If the cured addict goes back to his former 
haunts and succumbs to temptation it is a matter of his own will. 

‘‘Tn one case, a man of an excellent and wealthy family, re- 
duced to the depths by drugs, was brought to the island for ex- 
perimentation. He was frankly believed to be too far gone for 
cure. After a long and patient course of treatment he was com- 
pletely cured. He is now conducting a large real-estate business 
in New York. ; 

“The preparation contains no habit-forming drugs and its 
action is to neutralize toxic substances, in themselves poisonous, 
which are called forth in the body to offset the effects of morphin. 
When the use of morphin is suddenly stopt, these toxins remain 
and the narcosan obliterates them or renders them harmless. 

“Patients can sleep within three days after taking treatment. 
The nerves are quieted and appetite returns.” 


The treatment, according to a summary of the report givén in 
the New York Times, must be given in a hospital and not under- 


taken in homes. The report continues: 


‘By the third night the patients are beginning to sleep better 
and the symptoms are abating even in those who seemed previ- 
ously seriously ill. They soon improve and in the great majority 
of instances on the fourth day become comfortable. They ac- 
knowledge their physical craving for narcotics has ceased. By 
the fifth day their appetites begin to return and they sleep more 
both in the daytime and at night. Soon their appetites become 
excessive and they are eager for food, especially sugar.” 


VEGETATION SEEN ON MARS?—wWhat is claimed to be the 
most important single observation made so far in favor of the 
idea that the planet Mars possesses living vegetation has just 
been announced in France, we are told in a special bulletin 
issued by The Week’s Science (New York). Working with the 
thirty-two-inch telescope of the Meudon Observatory, near 
Paris, Dr. E. M. Antoniadi has reported significant changes in 
the shapes of two of the dark areas visible on the planet’s sur- 
face. We read: 


“The fact that the surface of Mars shows such dark areas has 
been known for some years. They are bluish-green. It is 
observed that they usually deepen in color during the Martian 
summer and grow lighter again during the Martian winter. 
These changes have been interpreted by many astronomers, 
especially the well-known American expert, the late Dr. Percival 
Lowell, as indicating that the dark patches are areas of vegeta- 
tion, perhaps not unlike grass-covered plains on earth. Dr. 
Antoniadi’s new observation greatly strengthens this idea. One 
of the dark patches has been observed to occupy, this year, a 
slightly different position than usual, as tho the storms or water- 
bearing winds which enable the vegetation to grow were following 
unusual paths across the planet’s surface. The other change 
which Dr. Antoniadi observes can be explained similarly. Mars 
is now much closer to the earth than usual. Astronomers every- 
where are making the most of this opportunity for observation. 
Altho the report from Dr. Antoniadi is the first definite result of 
this year’s near approach of the planet, it is expected that Amer- 
ican observatories will soon be able to announce further observa- 
tions of importance. Even if vegetation is proved to exist on 
Mars, that will not necessarily prove the existence of animal life 
or of anything corresponding to intelligence. It is not impos- 
sible, however, that animals, or even intelligent animals, may 
exist there.” 


LIQUID COAL; SOON OR LATER? 


HE IMMEDIATE FUTURE of synthetic gasoline 

seems to be differently visualized by the experts. Ac- 

cording to Sir Alfred Mond, the English chemist, whose 
recent words to a London engineers’ meeting are quoted by a 
correspondent of the New York Times, the distillation of oil from 
coal in commercial quantities is in sight, and it will make Great 
Britain self-supporting as regards oil. The process of distillation, 
he admits, has not been perfected yet, but he expects that it 
will be soon. When that is done, he said, Great Britain will be 
able to use her surplus coal to meet the ever-increasing demand 
for fuel oils, and, because of her large amount of coal, will be 
in a favored position. On the other hand, Albert E. Miller, a 
technician of the Sinclair Refining Company, told the American 
Petroleum Institute at Tulsa recently that extraction of oil from 
coal is still in the experimental state and seems impracticable. 
He said, as quoted in the New York Tribune: 


‘‘Bfficient low-temperature coal-distillation processes will yield 
around sixteen gallons of oils per ton of coal, and distilled from 
this very little motor fuel can be obtained. These processes will 
arouse no more than scientific interest in the United States for 
some time to come.” 


Mr. Miller declared that recovery of oils by means of sol- 
vents, by controlled exidation or by direct hydrogenation, has 
never been worked out successfully. The yield of gasoline from 
these processes averages about 10 per cent., he said, which is too 
low to interest American oil men. The two rival processes of 
manufacturing petroleum products from coal or its gases are 
explained in some detail by Valentine Karlin, in an article con- 
tributed to the New York Times. Both have been invented 
and developed by German chemists, one of whom, as explained 
recently in these columns, combines hydrogen with coal under 
heat and pressure, while the other is working on a plan to unite 
the two gases, carbon monoxid and hydrogen. Both inventors, 
Bergius and Fischer, were present in person at the recent 
Pittsburgh convention of fuel-chemists. Writes Mr. Karlin: 


“Long before they met at Pittsburgh both Bergius and Fischer 
had dwelt in their writings on the political and economic trouble 
stored up for the country that must buy oil from possible enemies. 
No cumbrous distillation of coal for these two able, far-seeing men 
in their quest for oil in the laboratory. No expensive cracking of 
tar. No waiting for the oil-wells to dry up, even tho that may 
be a matter of but fifty years or less. Oil must be made now 
directly and cheaply and at a price that will enable the factory 
to compete with the oil-well and the petroleum refinery. Of these 
two keen rivals, Bergius has been the more successful. Already 
fuel éngineers speak of the ‘berginization’ of coal, just as the rest 
of us speak of pasteurized milk. 

“Petroleum used to be called ‘coal oil.’ Altho no one knows 


' exactly how petroleum originated, both Bergius and Fischer 


obtain oil from coal or its gases, and thus at least partially justify 
a popular suspicion that nature produced oil from coal. 

“Gasoline is a compound of hydrogen and carbon. Bituminous 
coal contains hydrogen and carbon in the proportion of one to 
sixteen; in liquid oil the ratio is one to eight. Double the hydro- 
gen in coal and you have oil. Bergius and Fischer proceeded, 
each Me his own way, to combine more hydrogen with the carbon 
of coal. 

“In 1911 Bergius established a laboratory in Hanover for the 
purpose of studying chemical reactions under high pressures. 
The first step was to study the chemistry and physical structure 
of coal. He obtained samples of coal from every part of the 
world—thousands of them. He probably knows more about coal 
than any chemist of our time. 

‘“When Bergius had learned all that he could about coal, he 
proceeded to make it in his laboratory. He experimented with 
wood and tried to duplicate the geological process by which 
nature converts it into coal, and he obtained something like the 
coals mined in different parts of the world. After two years he 
was ready to make coal take up more hydrogen and become 
liquid oil. F 

“First, he tried to drive hydrogen at enormous pressure into. 
hot lumps of coal in a closed steel tank. He opened his tank. 
Nothing but coke greeted his disappointed eye. The coal had 
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simply been distilled as in any city gas plant. More experiments 
proved that hydrogen is taken up by coal much more rapidly 
at certain temperatures than coal can be reduced to coke. It 
was clear that he must find a way to prevent overheating. 

“His next step was to grind the coal into powder, mix it with 
oil and keep the temperature down so that it never exceeded 800 
degrees Fahrenheit. The oil was to act as the heat distributor. 
He carefully collected the contents of the tank. Most of the coal 
had been liquefied. He analyzed the liquid. Motor oil! 

‘““What had happened was this: Large molecules had literally 
been cracked into smaller molecules, and the small molecules had 
readily combined with the hydrogen to 
form oil.” 


But, it may be protested, Bergius had 
to mixoil with powdered coal to succeed. 
What is the sense of using oil to obtain 
oil? Actually, very little oil is used, 
and latterly it has been replaced with 
tar to form a paste, which is pumped 
into steel containers and there heated. 
Hydrogen is foreed in while the mass 
is mechanically stirred. After a few 
hours gas, liquefied coal, untransformed 
coal, and ashes are found within. By 
eareful cooling a dozen different prod- 
ucts are condensed. To quote further: 


“Before success was achieved, years 
were spent in solving enormously diffi- 
eult engineering problems. At about 
900 degrees Fahrenheit, a temperature 
which Bergius approaches, steel loses in 
tensile strength; yet steel was the only 
metal he coula use for his pressure 


them. Both the combination and the speeding up oceurred as 
anticipated, but no petroleum-like liquid or gasoline was pro- 
duced. Instead, Fischer obtained an oily mixture of highly com- 
plex structure, which he christened ‘synthol.’ Fischer succeeded 
in driving automobiles with aleohols derived from his synthol, 
and found them better than gasoline because they did not 
“knoek.’ 

“But Fischer wanted petroleum-like fuels. At Pittsburgh he 
announced that he had at last sueceeded in synthesizing practi- 
cally all the oils, motor fuels, and the liquid and solid compounds 
ordinarily derived from petroleum. Bergius commented: ‘These 
reactions are interesting only from a 
scientific standpoint.’”’ 


That Fischer will ultimately succeed, 
Mr. Karlin does not doubt. Carbon 
monoxid being the major product of 
the gas industry, Fischer’s commercial 
salvation, he thinks, may lie in the 
city gas plant. This is how it may 
come about: 


““Gas companies have a hard time of 
it in ‘equalizing the load,’ as their 
engineers call it; in other words, more 
gas is used in winter than in summer. 
But the plant must be large enough to 
meet the maximum demand. Conse- 
quently there is a waste. Fischer sees 
the day coming when the city gas plant 
will make gasoline in the summer with 
the aid of carbon monoxid generated 
at maximum capacity. The gasoline 
will be stored and the plant kept busy 
all the year round. 

“A. C. Fieldner of our Bureau of 
Mines indorses this method of making 


tanks. To keep the temperature of his 
pasty mass down he introduced cool 
nitrogen into the high-pressure treating 
tank—a gas which does not readily 
combine with anything and which would 
not, therefore, thwart his purpose. But 
the pressure within the tank is 3,000 


From The Journal of the American Medical Association (Chicago) 


FULL VISION BIFOCALS 


Consisting of two pairs of lenses in separately 
hinged frames. Above, with upper frame raised 
and (below) lowered for use. 


Fischer’s synthetic process pay, and he 
goes so far as to say: 

***Under these conditions house-heat- 
ing with gas in the cities.may become 
as common as cooking is with gas to- 
day. Personally, I believe that syn- 
thetic motor-fuel processes will be in 


pounds to thesquareinch. Imagine the 
difficulty of pumping the cooling nitro- 
gen into the tank against that pressure. No wonder it took 
thirteen years to perfect the process, and that Bergius had to 
employ 150 men day in and day out. 

“There are now two factories for liquefying or ‘berginizing’ 
ecoal—one at Rheinau and one in the Ruhr—with a combined 
production of 1,000,000 barrels of gasoline and other motor fuels 
ayear. Fully fifty per cent. of an average ton of bituminous coal 
is converted into marketable gasoline, a middle fraction which 
includes some gasoline and oil suitable for impregnating wood, 
lubricating oil, and lastly fuel oil. Some very poor coals yield 
even more gasoline and oil. Every coal succumbs to liquefaction 
except anthracite, and anthracite will be a curiosity in fifty years. 

‘‘Bergius can use the cheapest kind of coal. He buys screen- 
ings, which cost little, or cheap lignites and semi-coals of no great 
commercial value. Pure hydrogen is expensive. Bergius dis- 
covered that he does not need it. Water-gas, of the kind made by 
gas companies, contains enough hydrogen for his purpose. Gas 
is given off in his high-pressure tanks. He collects it and sells it 
for domestic or industrial use and thus offsets the cost of his 
hydrogen-containing water-gas. 

‘‘Bergius and Fischer crossed swords at Pittsburgh, each slyly 
thrusting at the other. The fact remains that Bergius has 
achieved a brilliant commercial success; Fischer has still to reduce 
his method to commercial perfection. And yet Fischer has devised 
a process that is scientifically more elegant, a process that gives 
a chemist a thrill of delight. 

‘“‘Bischer conceived the principle of making gasoline and fuel 
oil by causing carbon-monoxid gas to combine with hydrogen. 
The carbon monoxid is what every gas company generates and 
then enriches with oil to increase its heating and lighting value; 
it constitutes his source of carbon. He forced the two gases into 
a steel vessel at a pressure of over a ton to the square inch. But 
this pressure and heat were in themselves not sufficient to bring 
about the combination. To speed up the process he employed 
what chemists call a catalyst—a compound, or an element, which 
brings about reactions, but which does not itself take part in 


commercial operation by the time the 
petroleum resources approach exhaus- 
tion, and that the transition from petroleum gasoline to synthetic 
gasoline will take place gradually without any material change 
in our highly developed automobile transport system.’”’ 


BIFOCALS WITH A DIFFERENCE—Full-vision bifocal glasses, 
especially adapted for the operating surgeon, are described by 
Dr. Myron Mitzenbaum of Cleveland in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association (Chieago). These glasses, he 
tells us, have been neither patented nor copyrighted. He writes: 


‘“Many forms of glasses have been devised to enable persons 
to see at a distance with one part of the lens and at a close range 
with the other part. The bifocal is usually placed in the lower 
segment, altho sometimes it is in the upper segment or in the 
center. 

“These various arrangements of lenses afford either long or 
short distant vision through only a part of the lens, and it is 
impossible to view the whole field in all directions. The spec- 
tacles recently devised consist of two pairs of lenses in two sep- 
arately hinged frames. The first pair gives full vision for distance. 
When the second pair is lowered against the first pair, it supplies 
the additional lenses necessary for full near vision. For certain 
work, the full vision is desirable or even necessary. For the 
ear, nose, and throat specialist, whose offices are usually made up 
of several units, and who goes back and forth from one patient 
to another, this type of spectacles is very practical. During an 
examination the additional frame is lowered, giving a full field 
near vision, and it is raised when walking to the next patient. 
In the operating room the spectacles are worn for distant vision, 
and the nurse lowers the additional frame when the operator 
wishes to begin. 

‘Bach frame holds a pair of single lenses, or one or both 
pairs may be made up of bifocals, so that various combina- 
tions ean be obtained.” 


BACTERIA IN THE WASH 


NEXPLAINED HOLES or tender areas in your shirts 
when they return from the laundry are usually attrib- 
uted to undue use of chemicals in the washing process. 

Telephonic recrimination and change to another laundry often 
follow. But the real culprit is apt to be one of the germs that 
disintegrate vegetable fiber, of which several varieties are known 
to science, we are told by Prof. L. B. Allyn, of the Westfield 


RESULTS OF EXPOSURE TO BACTERIA 


Material at the left was exposed to infected clothes 36 hours; at the right 48 hours, 


(Mass.) Laboratories, who contributes an article on ‘Winter 
Damage of Wet Wash” to The Starchroom Laundry Journal 
(Cincinnati, Ohio). Among the many problems confronting the 
laundry industry, says Professor Allyn, none seems more illusive 
nor more puzzling than the phenomenon of winter damage of 
clothing. This difficulty has been recognized for a decade or 
more and appears to be more prevalent in the middle and eastern 
United States than in other sections. It has undoubtedly existed 
a long time, but has not until comparatively recently been 
recognized as a peculiar source of the laundry-owner’s troubles. 
He goes on: 


“This type of damage is usually met between December and 
April. We have never heard of its occurring during the warmer 
months, nor in any type of work except wet wash. 

“The injury under discussion is found only in cotton goods, 
never in linen, silk or wool. In the case of shirts, the injury is in 
general confined to areas above the waistline. It is most com- 
monly observed in the back, at or near the shoulder-blades, in 
front, over the breasts and below the elbows and above the 
wrists; never under the arms. The eollars, wristbands, and 
cuffs do not appear to suffer. 

“These areas are of an irregular outline and range all the way 
from a small hole the size of a cent to sections as large as the 
palm of one’s hand, or larger. Jn some few instances, the tendered 
areas almost merge, leaving small strips of strong material 
between. The warp usually is in a much stronger condition 
than is the filler. 

“The extent of the damage runs all the way from a slight 
tenderness to a state where the fiber may be easily crumbled and 
reduced to powder. 

““As a general rule, only one of, at worst, ten pieces in a wash 
is damaged, altho we have record of practically all the cotton 
goods in washes being ruined. 

“While most of the damage is naturally reported from public 
laundries, it not infrequently occurs in home washes as well. 

““Most new cloth has a dressing of wax or treated oils used to 
impart a smooth feel or ‘hand’ as well as to keep the fibers 
smooth. This dressing is surprizingly resistant to the washing 
process as practised in the public laundries. It eventually 
disappears, however, and fabrics like shirts, shirt-waists, slips, 
ete., contain an appreciable amount of oil which has a marked 
and characteristic ‘human’ odor, not that of perspiration, but a 
more distinctly body or skin odor. This oil may be readily 
extracted with suitable solvents such as chloroform, petroleum 
ether, benzol, and appears to differ in color with different indi- 
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viduals; in some eases it is a pale yellow, in others, reddish brown. 
While it is much more in evidence in unwashed tendered goods, 
we have occasionally found it in goods from the extractors.” 

A careful study indicates the following as the principal sources 
of damage to laundered goods, Professor Allyn says: 1. Ac- 
cidental or incidental tears. 2. Inferior or defective fabric. 


3. Heat scorches. 4. Wear. 5. Oxidation by chemicals. 6. 
Bacterial infection. Of these, he believes that number six, 
bacterial infection, is of far the greatest importance. He 


writes: 


“Tt is a well-known fact that when cel- 
lulose is exposed to the action of acid or 
of fumes thereof, or to the action of va- 
rious alkalies, a decomposition or change 
of fiber takes place. 

“Direct acid spatters form droplets 
and often produce the so-called ‘shot hole’ » 
effect which is characteristic, and may be 
readily identified by the appearance after 
washing or by chemical tests before 
washing. 

‘“‘We have never found any convine- 
ing evidence to the effect that goods are 
damaged by smoke fumes, while clothes 
are exposed to the air. While under lab- 
oratory conditions such a thing is possi- 
ble, in the ordinary run of events it is 
exceedingly improbable if not impossible. 

“We do not hold it a tenable propo- 
sition that smoke fumes could produce a 
strictly localized damage, a small spot on 
the shoulder or a tendered area on one arm. 

“This type of damage to which we refer occurs principally 
between the months of December and April. It is specifically a 
‘cold-weather disease.’ Investigation covering a period of two 
years or more has pointed out great certainty toward the last of 
the tabulated causes, to wit: bacterial infection. 

“From a report on the ‘Deterioration of Fabries by Micro- 
Organisms,’ from the Department of Scientifie and Industrial 
Research, abstracts of which were sent me by Dr. H. O. Forrest, 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, it seems evident that 
cotton fiber can be damaged by micro-organisms. It is stated 
that cotton does not deteriorate in wet wash in the absence of 
micro-organisms, and a considerable loss occurs when they are so 
infected. 

“The ‘American Type Culture Collection,’ of the John 
McCormick Institute for Infectious Diseases, Chicago, reply to a 
query from this laboratory saying: ‘In our collection there are 
nine or ten cultures of bacteria which destroy cellulose.’ 

“‘Cellulose-containing materials constitute a very suitable food 
for many types of micro-organisms, and fabrics such as eotton 
are much exposed to the attack whenever the moisture content 
of the fabrics rises much above 10 per cent. Altho’ such organ- 


BACTERIA ON COTTON FIBERS UNDER A MICROSCOPE 


isms are killed during the washing process, they have invaded the 
air of nearly all localities and may infect even carefully treated 
fabrics. The chemical change taking place in the cellulose as a 
result of the action of micro-organisms appears to inerease the 
brittleness of the fibers in the fabrics in the same way as does a 
severe chemical treatment.” 
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WOOD AND WATER AS MOTOR FUELS 


HE INVENTION OF A PRACTICABLE wood- 

burning automobile has already been noted in these 

columns. This, and some other odd motor fuels, which 
may conceivably reach the commercial stage, are described by 
John KE. Lodge in 
an article printed 
by The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly (New 
York). Says Mr. 
Lodge: 


“An automobile 
that burns wood 
instead of gasoline, 
one of the strange 
type recently de- 
signed by the French 
inventor Imbert, 
has just been pur- 
chased by the U.S. 
Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington, 
D.C. This remark- 
able car, whichruns 
on the coal-gas pro- 
duced in its own 
wood-orecoal-burn- 
ing furnace, repre- 
sents one of many 
attempts that en- 
gineers and chem- 
ists are making to 
provide new motor 
fuels against a pre- 
dicted future short- 
age of gasoline. 

‘Already French 
scientists have produced an electric car that runs more than 900 
miles without recharging; but tho electric and steam power may 
remain to fall back on in ease of need, many scientists declare this 
will not be necessary, and that natural or synthetic fuels will 
make man independent of the gasoline supply. Wood, coal, 
vegetable oils, ether, and even corn, water, molasses, and grain 
dust are possible sources for substitute automobile fuels. 

“Science, in attacking the problem, is following three lines of 
research. First, to produce an inflammable gas to be mixed 
with air and exploded in the cylinders. Second, to manufacture 
a cheap liquid fuel that, like gasoline, can be gasified to form with 
air an explosive mixture. Third, to use a fine, inflammable, solid 
dust suspended in air to form an explosive mixture. 

“‘Inflammable gas as a fuel for internal combustion engines is 
not new. Stationary motors have been run on gas. In fact, 
during the war, when gasoline had to be conserved for airplane 
use, London omnibuses were run on illuminating gas, carried 
in huge rubber bags on the tops of the vehicles. Only lately has it 
been thought feasible for a moving automobile to carry its own 
coal-gas generating plant. One of the new wood-burning cars, 
carrying fourteen persons, not long ago took its passengers for a 
3,200-mile tour of France at a fuel cost of $14.50, against $120 
for the same mileage on gasoline. Blue water gas, a form of 


THE FURNACE 


Or “gasogine”’ of the wood-burning truck, lo- 
cated beside the driver’s seat, burns wood or coal 
to generate inflammable gas for fuel. 


FRENCH WOOD-BURNING TRUCK 


Bought by U. 8. Bureau of Standards for experiments. 


Illustrations by courtesy of Popular Science Monihly 
IT BURNS COAL, CORN OR ANYTHING RICH IN CARBON 


The British truck that runs on ‘‘ producer” gas, formed by blowing 
steam over a bed of burning carbonaceous fuel. 


“producer gas’ made by blowing steam over the incandescent bed 
of a coal fire, also has been tried. Interesting experiments have 
been made by a British manufacturer with a truck burning 
coal, charcoal, corn, or, in fact, any material rich in carbon. 
Chemists tell us that this blue water gas consists of a mixture 
of hydrogen and the inflammable and poisonous gas, carbon 
monoxid. Coal gas is mostly hydrogen. 

“Now another French scientist, Prof. Charles Henry, an- 
nounces that he has made hydrogen for fuel from water vapor 
with the aid of a secret catalyst—one of those strange chemicals 
that make a reaction take place without itself taking part in it or 
being used up. The temperature he uses is that of the gas range 
or coal furnace in your home. It is possible that this process will 
make it practicable for you to stop your ear at thefilling station 
of the future and call for ‘five gallons of water’ instead of gas. 

“But even if all these discoveries should come to naught, 
scientists have liquid fuels to fall back on. Aleohol-burning 
engines have been made. While alcohol from wood is at present 
expensive, other sources 
may reduce its price. 
Methanol, a recently 
developed German fuel 
substitute, is a ‘wood 
alcohol’ produced from 
coal dnd water. In 
France, ethyl alcohol, 
the potable variety, has 
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“Use of ether as a 
motor fuel has been ad- 
voeated. This com- 
pound has the advan- 
tage of not carbonizing 
the cylinders. All of 
its combustion products 
are gases, blown away 
through the exhaust. 

“Dust has been tried 
as fuel in a fascinating 
series of experiments. 
In the Department of Agriculture’s experimental cornstarch 
motor, grain dust is exploded as fuel. Coal dust has also been 
employed with some success in Germany, using the Diesel engine. 

‘““Tt seems to be only a question of time before one of these 
many processes will succeed on a commercial seale.”’ 
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THE WOOD-BURNER 


This diagram shows how the furnace of 
the French wood-burning truck is de- 
signed to generate inflammable gas which, 
when mixed with air, is exploded in the 
cylinders of the motor. 


The ‘‘blue water gas” is apparently blau-gas, which is so called 
not for its color, but after its inventor, a German named Blau. 
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AND ART 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


“HELEN AND GALAHAD UNDER FIRE 


triumphantly up and down our land, Rabbi Wise of the 
Free Synagogue finds her a shameless hussy. With the 
help of Prof. John Erskine of Columbia University she has re- 
vealed too much of her ‘private life.’”’ Professor Erskine has 
this season provided ‘‘Galahad”’ for her company, and the fear 


A YEAR AFTER “HELEN OF TROY” began marching 


Copyright by Keystone View Company 


ACCUSES BOOKS OF IMMORALITY 
“T do not know of a book which has appeared within decades,’’ says 
Rabbi Wise, ‘‘comparable in its power for evil to ‘Helen of Troy,’ 
unless it be ‘Galahad,’” 


might have arisen that all the shady characters of literature are 
on the way to emerge and plead their case anew. Dr. Wise, in 
speaking recently before his congregation, declared that ‘‘The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy”’ is ‘‘the most immoral book of 
decades,” and the New York Evening Post, reporting him, adds 
his further words that he would rather ‘‘commend almost any 
notoriously salacious volume to a group of young people.’’ The 
Doctor is said to wonder: 


“Now that Helen of Troy has been canonized and the Arthu- 
rian legends lifted up to the level of Browning and ‘Peaches,’ 
what is to be the next ‘tabloidization’ of myth or history? 
One wonders just a little whether the next adventure of the 
English Department of Columbia University will take it in the 
‘Umwertung aller Werte.’ (Nietzsche’s ‘Revaluation of All 
Values.’) he: 

“‘T am thinking of recent performances by a distinguished 
university figure, which from the literary point of view, are 
irreproachably good—all that a best seller ought to be—and 
from every other point of view are quite irreproachably bad. 

‘One is just a little sorry to come upon academic reinforce- 
ment of the view-point of the two most famous police-court 


reporters of any time, H. L. Mencken and George Jean Nathan. 
In defense of the latter, it might be said that they express them- 
selves, their own convictions, with directness and clarity. The 
courage of depravity is a manlier thing than the cowardice of 
moral anemia. 

‘‘Hyven at the risk of being pilloried in an early issue of The 
American Mercury, which is The Saturday Evening Post of the 
self-appointed intelligentsia, certain things must get them- 
selves said. A university professor of high distinction and 
personal charm has written two books within the year, which 
have caught the attention of the young, and maturer folk, too. 
I do not know of a book which has appeared within decades 
comparable in its power for evil to ‘Helen of Troy,’ unless it be 
‘Galahad.’ 

“Judging the book with seriousness, which the matter, if 
not the manner of the book challenges, ‘Helen of Troy,’ not in 
its delightful nonsense, but in its serious tendency, apotheosizes 
the Greek view of life. It substitutes the unmoral Hellenic 
sanctions for the ethical Hebreo-Christian sanctities. 

“T know full well that ‘Helen of Troy’ is neither history nor 
homiletics, and yet I would rather commend almost any notori- 
ously salacious volume to a group of young people. ‘Jurgen’ 
was pseudo-poetie filth. ‘Helen of Troy’ is a bit of semi-Lom- 
brosian Freudism, and the upshot of it is, “Go to it, young people; 
what you need is release; standards and self-respect are in- 
compatibles.’ 

‘Tf IT speak with earnestness, it is because I have felt that the 
‘Young Barbarians’ have been wofully served by a book—the 
brillianey of it having given it the widest popularity at home 
and abroad—which, in a time of intellectual confusion and 
moral chaos, throws the weight of a distinguished academic 
name on the side of spiritual sabotage.’ 


Dr. Wise’s attack has not, so far, brought forth a reply from 
the author of the books. Lacking this, the New York Telegram 
comments: 


‘*Professor Erskine may have it in mind to plead for his two 
interesting and lively children in response to the attack, but 
until he makes some utterance it will remain for the hundreds of 
thousands of readers throughout the land who have perused 
these acutely modern fancies to wonder how much of justice 
there is in the clergyman’s bitterness. 

“It would seem that the average sophisticated reader of cur- 
rent literature can hardly be blamed for feeling that Dr. Wise 
has stirred up something of a teapot tempest. Surely, the keen 
wit, the clever analysis, the apt interpretation in twentieth-cen- 
tury terms of the thoughts and acts of a heroine of romance 
nearly thirty centuries old and the hero of what is almost an 
allegory of premedieval times are hardly deserving of the con- 
demnation ‘they are the deadliest blow struck at Hebraism and 
at the life of standards and changeless ideals.’ 

“John Erskine is an eminent professor of English literature, an 
authority, and, what is more, the superintendent of one of the 
Sunday-schools of Trinity Parish. 

“‘If Professor Erskine’s books stir a tiny fraction of their 
readers to acquaint themselves with the Homerie legend and 
Tennyson’s immortal poem they have served as a needed literary 
tonic., The Laureate’s works are ready at hand in every library 
of the fand. For those who ean not read Greek there are the 
translations of Homer from the pens of Chapman, Pope, Derby, 
Cooper, Bryant and Lang for their ready reading. Professor 


Erskine gave public interest in good literature an upward lift, 


not a knockdown blow, whatever Dr. Wise may think about it.” 


Now that Rabbi Wise has spoken out against Erskine, a 
New York Times correspondent, David Sturgis, takes courage 
to assent and to invite Bernard Shaw into the same boat. In 
a letter to The Times, he asks why the Rabbi should “*spare 
Shaw and accuse Erskine of moral heresy?” Continuing: 
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“These two intellectuals are in the same corrupting, carnal 

boat. Both in youth starved their devils, continued the Puri- 
tanic practise in manhood, and the result is a diabolic delight 
in getting these poisons out of their systems at the expense of the 
eternally infected public. 
‘Shaw has not the slightest conception of the spiritual mean- 
ing of Joan of Are. Not being able to conceive her—the Gallic 
soul—spiritually, he dragged her down, in cunning ways, to his 
intellectual sewerage. Thus with Erskine with two traditions 
for which I have a sacred and chivalric feeling, namely, Galahad, 
and Helen of Troy. Both are historic, mythic and mystic. The 
porcine intellect but sees the fleshy, external side. Helen is the 
Hellenic soul—the name means white not the black of the Colum- 
bia professor—and Galahad is the spirit that fights for the soul. 
These are fine subjects for Shaw and Erskine to make money 
out of. But the intellect, separated from the spirit, is ever the 
Great Hog—erunting at the white bird above the sty, ever 
singing its glorious song, trying to lift the race out of the mud. 

“No, Rabbi Wise, both these men are mental sandbaggers— 
mud-smearers of the birds of Paradise. Both should be given 
a ride to the wilderness on a broomstick and the eternal silence 
of the fool-proof desert.”’ 


ARE WE “COLONIALS” IN OUR SPEECH? 


F LONDON DISDAINS her own Cockney speech, as an 
I English writer showed in an article quoted here on December 
25, she looks with pitying tolerance, when it doesn’t be- 
come resentment, at the American brand of the English lan- 
guage. Plays that go to London exprest in the newer brand of 
speech, like “‘ Anna Christie,” ‘‘ They Knew What They Wanted,” 
and ‘‘Is Zat So,’’ have a short life over there, if not a merry one. 
This is mainly, so the author of one of them thinks, because 
London regards us as colonial still, and as something to be chided 
and corrected when we speak a lingo that is barbaric to her 
established standards. Mr. Sidney Howard, the playwright 
in question, was called by the London Times a ‘‘menace to the 
King’s English” when he took his play ‘‘They Knew What They 
Wanted” over there. To be sure London laughed at ‘‘Is Zat 
So,” but Mr. Howard discovered that London had no mind 
to listen to ‘‘ American” talk that was not intended to be laughed 
at; yet all that he or the author of ‘“‘Is Zat So” had done was 
“to report words and expressions and turns of phrases which are 
as familiar to Broadway as Lisa Doolittle’s cockney is to the 
Strand.” And Lisa is speaking Mr. Shaw’s words in his ‘‘ Pyg- 
malion’’ which the Theater Guild is presenting to delighted 
audiences who do not find it difficult to understand. Lest some 
would think that this is an argument for our greater cleverness, 
Mr. Howard, writing in the New York Sun, presents another 
explanation of the difference between London and New York, and 
in doing so he runs counter to the contentions of Messrs. Mencken 
and Nathan that we are evolving an American language: 


“Tf there is an American language, as our literary patriots 
say there is, what, in God’s name, is it? We can assuredly 
dismiss any happy supposition that all Americans talk alike. 
Every American locality has its own manner of speaking and, 
what is even more evident, every social class in this country 
speaks differently from every other. I have known men who 
can pick any American’s State, section of State and parents’ 
nationality after a minute’s conversation with him. Pure 
Maine talk is far more like English than it is like Californian 
talk. Socially we have, generally, the same difficulties with the 
consonant ‘r’ that England has with the famous ‘h.’ American 
dialects, geographically separated, and American pronunciation, 
socially analyzed, offer as fascinating subjects for study as any 
one interested in speech is likely to find. But to lump them 
together as a language is a kind of childishness which had 
better be left to small-town patriotic organizations and to the 
Mother’s Day exercises of ladies’ clubs. 

‘The line at which dialect attains recognition as language is 
’ a mysterious one, but I am certain that we are a long way from 
crossing it. Such trifles as changing ‘boxes’ to ‘trunks,’ ‘tinned 
goods’ to ‘canned goods,’ ‘St. Martins summer’ to ‘Indian 
summer’ do not suffice to get our speech over it. Social slang 
does not suffice nor do measly changes in spelling nor a few hun- 


dred coined words nor an individualized and far from standard 
inflection or intonation. If there is an American language, there 
must also be an Australian language, a Canadian language, and, 
I have no doubt, a British North Bornean language. Hvery one 
of these localities must have added its own words and expressions 
to the original speech of its British settlers. Every one of them 
certainly has its own characteristic inflection and intonation. 
“The fact that London does not understand our speech and 


THE PROFESSORIAL AUTHOR 


Prof, John 8. Erskine who wrote the books, now among the most 
popular fiction, that Rabbi Wise condemns, 


that we understand London’s requires no fairy-tale explanation. 
The simple truth seems to be that, linguistically as well as in 
most other important matters, we are still a British colony, that 
London still instinctively regards us as such, and that we still 
instinctively regard ourselves as such. London understands us, 
what is more, quite as well as it understands other colonials. 
And we, like other colonials, have not the slightest difficulty in 
understanding London. London, naturally and inevitably, 
looks on us as mischievous linguistic children. We had better 
get over the teachings of our amateur patriot philologists and 
remember that London is our true linguistic mother.” 


Mr. Howard questions the alleged fact that ‘‘our speech is 
more than ever divoreed from the King’s English.”” For— 


‘“‘We have recently taken into our speech no end of purely 
British expressions and pronunciations. The notorious broad 
‘a’ no longer sounds affected in God’s country. We say ‘Sorry!’ 
instead of our old ‘I beg your pardon.’ We sound the final ‘t’ in 
valet. We even... No! I must resist the temptations of 
a Nathan inventory. Allow me to close with a statement that 
amateur philology is no less good, clean fun than amateur 
psychoanalysis. Write out your dreams for The American 
Mercury and see what the editors have to say about them.” 


As to our international differences, Mr. Howard observes: 


‘‘Let one of our playwrights attempt London in any form of 
what Mr. Mencken once bravely, if somewhat diffusely called 
‘The American Language,’ and see what happens to him. British 
and Celtic dramatists, from Synge, through Shaw, Galsworthy 
and Ervine, to Sean O’Casey must have satisfied themselves that 
we can follow and enjoy virtually any version of the King’s 
English spoken in the British Isles. The best of us, on the other 
hand, have learned what the friendliness of London can be in 
its moments of almost complete failure to comprehend.” 
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THE LESSON OF MADAME SCHUMANN- 
HEINK FOR RISING STARS 


IFTY YEARS IS A LONG PUBLIC CAREER for an 
actress, but many achieve it. But fifty years for a singer 
is almost a unique experience. This distinction belongs 

to Madame Schumann-Heink, who celebrated the event in 
New York by appearances with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, December 16 and 17, and a broadeasting séance on 
the following Sunday evening. 
It is impossible to tell how far 
her voice reached during the 
Atwater-Kent hour, but those 
who heard it became enthralled 
by an art that carried an im- 
portant lesson for “budding 
opera singers, or singers of any 
kind, if they would only pay 
some heed to it; which, it may 
be feared, they will not.”” Thus 
speaks the New York Times, 
moved to its pessimism, per- 
haps, by some recent flagrant 
examples in our musical his- 
tory. ‘‘The young, whether 
operatically inclined or other- 
wise, seem less disposed to pay 
heed to lessons than ever 
before,’ this Jeremiah con- 
tinues, pointing out that “‘the 
lesson in this case is the need 
of much hard and thorough 
work of the right kind in 
complete preparation before 
beginning the active and labo- 
rious career of a stage singer.” 
The lesson continues: _ 


“Tt means the devotion of a 
good many years and involves 
the thorough: mastery of a 
difficult art. Those who study 
the lives of singers will note 
how very few have escaped 
the exactions of severe study 
in early life, and how excep- 
tionally God-gifted they had 
to be todo so. Many have begun young—Madame Schumann- 
Heink, who cheerfully admits sixty-five years, made her début 
at the age of fifteen, but it was only after serious preparation 
continued long afterward. It is the preparation and acquire- 
ment of correct artistic principles that make for a long career. 

‘“‘Tt must be said in justice to the hasty young artists who wish 
for an immediate beginning that there is some excuse for them. 
Circumstances to-day conspire against them. The impresarios 
seek eagerly for young and brilliant voices and come with alluring 
offers. They know that, in the operas of a modern style, at least 
a plausible beginning may be made by singers not yet in posses- 
sion of all the laboriously won secrets oftheir art. There is the 
pressure of admiring ‘home folks’ who look for an immediate 
success. Furthermore, the operas written in the older styles 
that require perfect vocalization for their proper performance, 
and at the same time are the indispensable means of acquiring 
such vocalization, have gradually been going out of fashion, 
yielding to a newer taste of the public. . 

“They no longer make their old appeal, except when they are 
interpreted by artists of the most brilliant attainments, and then 
as a kind of bonne bouche, and not as a steady musical diet. Not 
the least important element in the problem is the increasing 
scarcity of teachers competent to teach. So the young aspirants 
for operatic fame are beset on all sides by temptations, pressures, 
and discouragements which may easily make them overlook the 
larger good and the more distant future. Is it surprizing that 
the young and ambitious listen to the siren song, and enter too 
soon upon their careers? 


FIFTY YEARS OF GLORIOUS SONG 


Madame Schumann-Heink celebrates her half-century with a voice 
unimpaired, as a result of sound training and a correct method—a 
lesson to our young singers. 


“The great examples of what fine voices firmly founded upon 
the old principles may accomplish in the newer music are not 
yet forgotten. What the de Reszke brothers, Lilli Lehmann, 
Emil Fischer, Lillian Nordica, Madame Schumann-Heink and 
others of that time, who were trained in the elder school, accom- 
plished in the Wagnerian music-drama is not yet entirely legen- 
dary. Their excellence init was due not only to their natural gifts, 
but also, in large part, to their training and skill. And the long 
service that others still more famous but not destined by nature 
to the so-called ‘dramatic’ réles have given the public was also 
due to the fact that what they did they did rightly. One of the 
ominous facts in the musical 
life of to-day is that the train- 
ing for art is less and less 
considered. The voices are not 
lacking. It can hardly be that 
nature is breaking her molds. 
It is man that is at fault.” 


The sketch of Madame 
Schumann-Heink, written by 
Mr. W. J. Henderson for the 
New York Sun, points out 
how ‘“‘the history of vocal art 
contains no record surpassing 
hers in length’’: 


‘Madame Schumann-Heink 
has had an extraordinary record 
of service. Ernestine Rossler 
she was born at Lieben, near 
Prague, July 15, 1861, and 
studied singing with Marietta 
von Leclair at Graz, where she 
made her début in 1876 at the 
age of fifteen, singing the con- 
tralto part in Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony. She was 
engaged for the Dresden opera, 
and appeared there on October 
13, 1878, as Ammneris. She 
made her American début in 
Chicago, November 7, 1898, as 
Ortrud, and in New York at 
the Metropolitan in the same 
part, January 9, 1899. She 
became an American citizen in 
1908. 

““Madame Schumann-Heink 
has been singing continually in 
this country since she first 
came here, and only last season 
returned to the Metropolitan 
for brief appearances in Wag- 
nerian réles, in which she will be heard again this winter. The 
distinguished contralto has enjoyed a countrywide popularity, 
which she has fully earned by the vigor and undying freshness 
of her singing. The history of vocal art contains no record sur- 


passing hers in length. The number of its years is rivaled only 
by its honors.” 


Madame Schumann-Heink sang two Wagner selections at the 
Symphony concert, and then was presented with a diamond and 
crystal brooch from the directors of the Symphony Society. Mr. 
Flagler’s address to Madame Schumann-Heink was made after 
the Waltraute scene. He spoke as follows: 


‘“My Dear Madame Schumann-Heink: You are celebrating 
this year the fiftieth anniversary of your first appearance on the 
concert stage, by a golden jubilee, which is carrying you through 
the length and breadth of this land. 

“Everywhere grateful hearts again respond to the magic of 
your voice and art, but New York claims a special pride in this 
noteworthy year, in that it was the scene of your early triumphs 
in the operatic world. 

‘‘Those of us who were fortunate enough to hear the great 
Wagnerian performance of the early years of 1900, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, can never forget the wonderful impersona- 
tions which you called into being—your Ortrud, Fricka, Brangaene, 
Waltraute, Erda, a gallery of operatic portraiture which quickly 
became and remained the standard one. 

“To-day you return to us in the splendor of your matured art 
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to renew our joys of the past, and to give to the younger generation 
an example of Singing and interpretation in the truly grand style. 
The Symphony Society has had evidence in the past of your 
generous and warm-hearted interest in its welfare, and to-day 
it Is again honored by your appearance at its concert. 
Oya behalf of its officers and directors I have the pleasure of 
presenting to you this brooch in token of their gratitude and 
affectionate admiration with the hope that for a long time to 


come the world may be made happier and better by your beauti- 
ful art.” 


The orchestra gave its applause of the artist by a “‘tusch” or 
fanfare, in which the sword motive from ‘‘Siegfried”’ was con- 
spicuous, adds Mr. Henderson. 
The singer was recalled several 
times, and finally made a short 
speech of thanks in which she 
said that the best she could do 
for her art would be to hand it 
down as well as she might. 
The audience seemed much 
pleased with this indication of 
the singer’s intention to teach. 


RECIPROCITY IN 
ENGLISH 


HILE our drama- 

tists bewail the Brit- 

ish insensibility to 
our vernacular, a British writer, 
Basil de Sélineourt, has dis- 
covered a value to the mother 
tongue in words this country 
preserves after the motherland 
has discarded them. In the 
Manchester Guardian a review 
of his book “‘Pomona, or the 
Future of English,” gives some 
examples: 


FRAU LEHMANN WITH A YOUNG PUPIL 


“Tt happens that what the 
new countries send back to us is often very old and traditional 
indeed. Mr. Cecil Sharp hunted English folk-songs in the 
Carolinas and found them in preservation, and in a London 
theater to-day some negroes may be heard singing an old song 
of their people in which the verb ‘scandalize’ is not used as a 
synonym for ‘to shock,’ which it means to the modern English- 
man, but as an equivalent for ‘malign,’ which was the sense in 
which Shakespeare used it. ‘Beat it’ for ‘go’ may seem to us 
American slang; it is also Tudor English and may be found in 
Ben Jonson, as ‘the ready’ for ‘cash’ may be found in Dryden. 
Thus the new English-speaking peoples, while they are often 
inventive and sometimes fruitfully so, are also restorers, so that 
old words come back across the water like sons to the family. 
Mr. de Sélincourt believesin ‘that continuousimpulse, with which 
the English mind, in high and low alike, feels its way through the 
world,’ and in a temper, half practical and half poetical, which 
may, by creating fine realities, compel speech worthy to express 
them. 

“He does not, on the other hand, sufficiently admit the dangers 
of word-wastage. The multiplication of cheap printed stuff 
has led to the overworking of strong words until they are like 
bloodless ghosts who vainly masquerade as men. The shiver- 
some epithet ‘awful’ was dead yesterday. ‘Grim’ follows in its 
‘uneral train. Shakespeare used the word ‘thrill’ sparingly; it 
occurs but thrice in the canon, and it must have had rare potency 
then. Now it is a puny fellow, the sweated laborer of bad 
writing. That metaphors should wear away under usage is no 
bad thing, since we are pricked to new imaginings by contempt 
for the old simile. But if the good gallopers and the sturdy 
pullers of a lingual team are worked to the bone, the substitutes 
must be found. The more that cheap and furious writing 
abounds, the more of our fine word-flesh will be fit only for 
destruction. Against such wastage we must recruit, and perhaps 
the English-speaker across the seas, nerved to fresh experience 


Drest in Tyrolese costume, the great singer, now nearing eighty, 


teaches voice in Salzburg in summer and in Berlin in winter. 
picture was taken in front of the Mozarteum in Salzburg, 


and living, as it were, to different music, may act as the sergeant 
to restore the strength. Mr. de Sélincourt, believing that 
Americans ‘apprehend their world in sharper outlines and aspire 
after a more salient rendering of it,’ can look abroad for some- 
thing durable as well as for ‘the bright slap-dash of the ver- 
nacular.’ In his finely conceived and written essay he has 
amply explored the view that if people with a’ grand lingual 
heritage can themselves act rightly, the right word will follow 
on the deed.” 


One may, perhaps, question the reception our British cousin 
would give to an effort mentioned in the Washington Post, 
“to restore the strength” of the language: 


“There was an old school 
grammarian whose chief claim 
to fame was his militant eru- 
sading for commonly used 
pronunciations and phrases. 
His text-books contained the 
word ‘ain’t,’ offered in good 
faith instead of both ‘is not 
and ‘are not,’ justified in his 
rules because of common usage. 
Colloquialisms did not exist, 
for, in the community in 
which they were common, 
they were deemed to be cor- 
rect English. The theory_is 
interesting, and seems to have 
certain features to commend 
it. It follows an age-old 
privilege which the public 
holds sacred, to make its own 
language and pronunciations.” 


THE -COVER—The scene 
represented on the cover is 
one of snow done by the 
artist most distinguished for 
snow paintings. Working on 
these in midsummer ‘is his 
favorite way of keeping cool. 
Mr. Palmer was born in Albany 
in 1854, son of the seulptor 
Erastus Dow Palmer, pupil of F. E. Church and later of Carolus- 
Duran of Paris. He has had a long career of successful work, 
winning, as he says, the second Hallgarten prize in 1887 with the 
first piece which he painted and sent to the National Academy. 
This canvas is now owned by Mrs. Carnegie. Prizes and recog- 
nitions are an old story for him, and winter landscapes from his 
brush may be found in many of our public museums. In an 
interview printed in the Boston Globe he gives some interesting 
thoughts on the particular subject of snow painting. Thus: 


“T am constantly studying the problem of sunlight and the 
shadows on the snow. 

“‘Snow is pure white, but we have to put a touch of yellow in 
it to indicate the sunlight. That tones it down. - So you have to 
keep constantly putting in these false values, and the point is to 
know where to do it. = 

“To the human eye snow appears to have color. Being itself 
colorless, it assumes the color of light reflected on it. Further, 
the eye will see in any neutral surface the complement to any 
contiguous vivid color. 

“Wither late or early on a clear winter’s day, when the 
atmosphere makes the sunlight more or less golden, a strong 
shadow on the snow would be lilac, the complement to yellow, - 
but a blue lilac, as all the light the shadow obtained would be 
from the blue sky overhead. 

“With a gray, colorless sky and warm sunshine the shadows 
will appear lilac, but not blue. 

“Tf the sunshine becomes an orange light, the shadow will be 
a pure blue; and I have seen shadows actually green with a really 
red ray of light from the setting sun. 

‘‘T suppose our pictures on the screen have values about as 
true as you can get them, because their high lights are clear white 
with light back of them, and their shadows are true shadows.” 


This 


THE STEADY MARCH FROM ALTAR TO COURT 


been suggested, and is generally recommended, the Jersey City 
Journal says that ‘“‘it appears to be a practical and beneficial 
measure which will be called for by the general public soon or 
late.’ The Journal suggests that the proposed Federal law should 
also govern in the cases of those who go to foreign courts to sever 


HE RAPID INCREASE IN DIVORCE in the United 

States shown in the report issued by the Department of 

Commerce again calls attention, we are told, to the need 
of a uniform law governing divorce and to the taking of measures 
to prevent those marriages which the contracting couples repent 
at leisure. The rate is now nearly one divorce to every seven 
marriages, whereas thirty years ago it was only one divorce to 
nearly fifteen marriages. The Department of Commerce’s re- 
port shows that 175,495 divorces were granted in 1925, compared 
with 170,952 in the year preceding. While the increase is only 
4,543, theratioroseto2.7 per cent. The rate of marriage increase 
in 1925, on the other hand, is only 0.3 per cent. The marriages 


totaled 1,181,838, as compared with 1,178,318 in 1924, an 


increase of only 3,520, or less than the increase in population, 

which is estimated at 1.5 per cent. over the population of 1924. 

The estimated population on July 1, 1925, was 115,378,094. 

Twelve months before it was 113,727,432. On the basis of these 

estimates, the number of marriages per 1,000 was 10.2 in 1925 

and 10.4 in 1924. The number of divorcees per 1,000 was 1.52 in 
1925, and 1.50 in the preceding year. 

The divorce increase, we are told, is due to changes in the vari- 
ous States, ranging from decreases of 29.5 per cent. in Nebraska 
and 23.1 per cent. in Rhode Island to increases of 22.9 per cent. in 
Utah and 21.1 per cent. in Florida. States showing considerable 
increases in divorcee are: New Jersey, 16.9 per cent.; Delaware, 
16.9 per cent.; Wyoming, 16.6 per cent.; North Dakota, 16.4 per 
cent.; Mississippi, 16 per cent. New York State has a much better 
showing than many others, having 4,611 divorcees in 1925 and 
4,622 in 1924, showing a decrease of 0.2. Other States showing 
considerable decreases in divorce this year are Massachusetts, 
12.2 per cent.; Louisiana, 8 per cent.; California, 5.6 per cent.; 
Minnesota, 4.6 per cent. 

The announcement points out, we read further, that while the 
net increase in the number of marriages was only 0.3 per cent., 
the relative change in the different States ranged from a decrease 
of 13.5 per cent. in Georgia to an increase of 35.4 per cent. in 
Florida and an increase of 91 per cent. in Nebraska. States 
showing large increases include North Dakota, 18.1 per cent.; 
South Carolina, 9.6 per cent.; Utah, 9.2 per cent.; Tennessee, 
5.9 per cent. States showing considerable decreases in the 
number of marriages are Iowa, 11.8 per cent.; Wyoming, 10.8 
per cent.; Michigan, 7.1 per cent.; Idaho, 5.3 per cent. ‘‘The 
rate of 10.2 marriages per 1,000 of the population for the United 
States as a whole,”’ the report says, ‘‘represents an average of 
rates in the individual States ranging from 5.0 in Delaware and 
5.7 in Wisconsin to 16.3 in Maryland and 19.9 in Florida. In 
general the changes in the number of marriages per 1,000 of the 
population form a more satisfactory index of the trend with 
regard to marriage in the several States than do the absolute 
figures of the numbers of marriages, because they take account 
of differences in the rate of increase in the general population.” 

No conclusions are drawn by the Department ot Commerce 
from the data it supplies, but these, notes the Pittsburgh Gazette 
Union, “will be furnished in ample measure from familiar sources, 
But of practical means to stem the tide of divorce there probably 
will be very few suggestions.’’ The trend to divorce is not ac- 
celerated to the degree often complained of, thinks the Man- 
chester Union, but it is sufficient “to afford unhappy contrast of 
American record with that of other countries.” 

Noting that recourse to a Federal law to govern divorce has 


their marital bonds. The Portland Sunday Oregonian would 
attack the problem by having the State lay down prudent 
regulations for marriage. It is not, we are told, exclusively a 
private affair, and ‘‘unfailing publicity and reasonable notice of 
marriage might go far toward curbing what threatens to become 
a national scandal, for the entire elimination of which it is 
perhaps too much to hope.” 

It is usually asserted, or taken for granted, that the causes for 
divorce lie in the decadence of the times and in the weakening of 
the nation’s moral fiber; but ‘‘these pessimists,” says the New 
York World, ‘‘usually overlook the fact that in more than two- 
thirds of the divorces granted the complaining party is the wife.” 
The World believes this to be profoundly significant and to have 
close relation to the growing economic independence of women. 
“The abused and mistreated wife,’ says the New York paper, 
‘‘need no longer submit to a cruel spouse in order to get her 
bread and butter.’’ And, ; 


“That helps to put the divorce problem in a somewhat different 
light. Perhaps we “o have too many divorcees, but if so it is be- 
cause we have too many hasty and ill-advised marriages. Those 
who would make divorce more difficult are attacking the evil at 
the wrong end.” 


Certainly the relative dependence of women a century ago 
and their comparative independence to-day have something 
to do with the situation, believes the Boston Herald, asserting: 


“More women are ‘standing on their own feet’ than ever 
before; they do not feel that they must cling to an unworthy 
husband or starve. Nevertheless we are old-fashioned enough 
to believe in the old-time home as the ideal unit of the civilized 
state; we deprecate the unwillingness of multitudes these days 
to endure even a small part of the hardships which their grand- 
sires bore; we think that human happiness and general security 
are promoted rather by relatively permanent bonds in marriage 
than by facility of divorce.” 


It is pretty generally assumed that divorces are more common 
in the large cities and in areas of dense population; but the St. 
Louis Star points out that New York makes a better showing 
than, for instance, Wyoming, all rural, which shows a gain of 
16.6 per cent. in divorces, An increase is found also in North 
Dakota, all farming, and in Mississippi, rural and Southern, 
while Massachusetts, with its dense urban population, on the 
other hand, shows a decrease, as does California, including 
Hollywood. The Star comments further: 


“Possibly, if the figures were studied further, divorce might be 
found just as prevalent, or more so, in the rural communities 
than in the towns and cities. Any one who has observed modern 
rural and village life in recent years knows of the change that 
has taken place there. Rural churches, especially in the North 
and East, report a dwindling attendance, whereas city churches 
generally are well filled and comparatively prosperous. Few 
new church buildings are being built in the older rural eommuni- 
ties. But the village movies are filled nightly, and almost every 
villager and every farmer owns an auto. The auto, movie and 
radio together have changed the whole aspect of country life. 
City people are used to excitement, and they have been better 
able to stand up under these new diversions. The quiet of the 
countryside has been badly joltetl.”’ e 
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THE “HORSEMEN’S CHURCH” 


OVERS OF HORSE-FLESH are usually noted for their 
fair play, if not for their piety, and it is as a token of 
their gratitude for his help in halting a movement in 

the General Assembly to repeal the law allowing pari mutuel 
betting on horse-races that turfmen in Kentucky and elsewhere 
have built a new church 
for the Rev. Thomas 
Lever Settle, an Episco- 
palian minister of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. The 
Chureh of the Good 
Shepherd, the name un- 
der which it was conse- 
erated, is already known 
as the 
Chureh,”’ and it is said 
to be the only church in 
the world to be erected 
by the generosity of en- 
thusiasts of the thorough- 
bred racing world. On 
a bronze tablet within 
the tower runs this in- 
seription: “‘This chureh 
built by lovers of the 
horse from all over the 
country as a token of 
their appreciation of 
God’s goodness to His 
children, man.”’ 

When the repeal of the 
law allowing pari mutuel 
betting proposed 
three yearsago, there was 
great outcry against it 


““Horsemen’s 


A HORSE-LOVING PARSON 


The Rev. Thomas Lever Settle, who 
led a protest against an anti-betting 
bill in Kentucky and won a church. 


was 


pulling for Mr. Settle and his church to make it a galloping 
success.”” There is no doubt in the mind of the New York 
Morning Telegraph, which specializes in sports news, that the 
church will be a success, and it can not imagine Kentucky 
without its horse-racing. Thus: 


“Kentucky without its horse-racing—and its combined 
features of amusement and thrills for its followers—would not 
be Kentucky. The enactment of the drastic measure, fostered 
by radical reformers who would ‘purify their neighbor’ and 
destroy industry that has made the Blue Grass region famous 
throughout the world, would have resulted in chaos and in- 
estimable financial losses to*the State and its citizenry. 

““And Mr. Settle proved himself a man as well as one of 
God’s sincere servants. The racing world applauded him. It 
was an uncommon thing for them to observe a minister courage- 
ous enough to face an irate congregation, and possibly sacrifice 
his position and livelihood. And turfmen, who ‘love a manly 
man, the horse-flesh, the race-track and Kentucky, were sports 
enough to show their appreciation of the fine service of one of 
God’s children. They started a world-wide movement to 
reward him. The palatial, imposing house of worship is a 
testimonial of their esteem of Mr. Settle.’’ 


YOUTH’S PAGAN RELIGION 


RATHER SAD COMMENTARY on what the Church 
has done for youth in England comes from a young 
man who says that his generation has no fundamental 

belief, tho it tries to live nobly and does achieve a sort of pagan 
happiness through doing well. Writing in The Guardian (Church 
of England), Wiliam J. Brittain, who has just reached twenty- 
one, says that the religion of youth is the religion of the open air, 
of sunshine, of laughter. Some are serious; they revere some 
Power that is above and unseen. They were stirred in their 
Sunday-school years by stories of missionaries, and during the 
war they said their prayers very fervently—especially when 
air-raiders were above. Then they left school, and attained 
a certain freedom, in which, however, the religious instinct was 
not quite stifled to death. So they arrive at to-day and are 


young adults. They do not know whether they have any re- 
ligion; tho they do not like to hear any one scoff at belief. 


among the Kentuckian horsemen, who, we are told, felt that 
the repeal of the betting law would kill horse-breeding, for 
which Kentucky is famous. At a mass meeting 
of turfmen, held while the Legislature was con- 
sidering the anti-betting bill, we read, Mr. Settle 
made an address in which he pointed out what 
are described as the satisfactory results of pari 
mutuel betting as compared with bookmaking in 
his native England. Again, he was among the 
leaders of a great gathering of turfmen at Frank- 
fort, the State Capital, where, we read, such a 
protest was made that the anti-wagering measure 
was beaten. Turfmen from all over the world 
contributed to the fund of $200,000, and built the 
church which was recently opened. The building 
is of the English parish type, and is of Kentucky 
stone. All the wood-carvings within the church 
are from the hand of Anton Lang, who portrayed 
Christ in the Oberammergau ‘‘Passion Play.” 
The stained-glass windows were made in Munich, 
Bavaria, and no glass in them, we are told, is less 
than 200 years old. 

The congregation is said to have greatly in- 
ereased since Mr. Settle took his stand for the 
turfmen, tho he has come in for considerable 
criticism. Observing that ‘‘most of the parsons 
are against racing and have harried the jockey 
club nearly to death,” the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
says it has no idea how ‘“‘this alliance between 
racing and religion” will work out, but it believes 
that “the disciples of sport everywhere will be 


“A GALLOPING SUCCESS” IN THE BLUE GRASS STATE 
In return for his aid against repeal of the law allowing pari mutuel betting, horsemen 


built this church for the Rev. Thomas Lever Settle. The congregation is said to 
have freatly increased since the rector took his stand for the turfmen. 
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Sometimes, especially during the holidays, they go to church 
with their wives, and, says the writer: 


‘We sit still—it seems so much easier than when we went to 
church before—and listen to the sermon. Clergymen seldom 
give convincing proofs, and we are hardly satisfied with the few 
points made in the sermon, but phrases drop here and there 
which inspire us; and after the service we walk slowly out, and 
say how good everything has been. We are spiritually refreshed. 

‘So, perhaps, we may become regular churchgoers, and make 
our children go too; and we may not. 

“We go now to church rather than to any other place of 
worship because we have been to church before and our minds 
are not ready to attack the many problems which would have 
to be faced before we could bring ourselves to change our mode 
of worship. We should have to make a religious decision, and we 
are unable to do it. 

“No, our religion is not of the Church—at least, as laid down 
by the ritual and tenets of the Chureh. Our religion is our work, 
our play, our music, our literature, our love—whatever we are 
doing. We are controlled by a great instinct to do everything 
well. We try to do and think thoroughly and nobly. And we 
know that when we can do this, we are happy. We try, then, to 
be happy. That. is our religion.” 


WHY MEN GO WRONG DISCOVERED 


TIS BECAUSE THEY WANT TO, and for no other reason, 
| says Dean Charles R. Brown, of the Yale Divinity School, 
who devastatingly ridicules the behavioristic psychology, and 
characterizes the whole theory that behavior is the result of 
heredity, environment and experience as ‘‘fantastic.’’ Addressing 
a student congregation in Battel Chapel at Yale, Dr. Brown in- 
sisted that heredity and environment can be overcome, ‘‘even 
tho the dice may be loaded against a man at the start.’? Main 
Street, he says, as his address is quoted in the press, runs straight 
through New York, London and Paris and all the way around 
the world. 


“The people at the upper end of Main Street are cold and- 


proud. They show scant charity for those who do wrong. There’ 
is no help to be round among them. 

‘“The people at’ the lower end are lax, easy, Bohemian in their 
whole point of view. They pride themselves on being careless, 
flippant, cynical. ‘They laugh and say: ‘What-is the difference? 
Nothing is right and’ nothing is wrong. It is all a ‘series of 
complexes!’ rae) : fats 

“You can make out quite a case on paper for the notion that 
men and women ean not choose between right and wrong, that 
they are simply thrust in this direction and in that by forces 
over which they have no control. — 

“The one fact that kills the elaim dead at the start is that no 
one ever thinks of living by it. We praise people and we blame 
people for their right and wrong actions. We hold them account- 
able because we know they are responsible.” ' 


Dean Brown pointed out that if he suddenly struck’a disciple 
of behavioristic psychology, the disciple probably would knock 
him down, and, the Dean added, ‘“‘that would be entirely appro- 
priate.” Quoting St. Paul: “If I do that I would not, then it is 
no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me,” the Brooklyn 
Eagle thinks that Dr. Brown’s protest against modern’ psy- 
chology is distinctly called for by the trend of the times. ‘There 
never was an age when insistence on the moral responsibility of 
_the individual was more to be desired,” says The Eagle. ‘‘Let us 
thank Dean Brown for his analysis and repudiation .of the 
‘complex.’ He has performed a service to the cause of decency 
in a clarification of American thought.’’ But there are some who 
think that Dr. Brown misinterprets. the modern psychologists. 
We might just as well admit that there are ‘“complexes,” 
“moral determinism” and “‘behavioristie psychology,” even if 
we can not admit that over these we have no control, observes 
the Charleston Mail. The terms employed to designate certain 
things, says The Mail, may be phrases, but as such they are 
descriptive of conditions that have to be recognized in order to 


deal with them. “The point,” thinks the Charleston paper, “‘is 
not to accept these things as things that can not be cured or 
overcome, to reject the idea that they are fatalistic tendencies, 
but to study them in such way that we may be able to adopt 
rational measures to overcome them. Dean Brown is quite 
right in refusing to accept these tendencies as necessarily not 
amenable to correction.” 

More emphatic, the Hartford Times says that not even the 
most obsessed Freudian holds the theory, as is implied, that 
men and women can not choose between right and wrong. “What 
the pyschologist does say,” we are’ told, ‘“‘is simply that men 
choose between right and wrong, as. the historic Chureh puts it, 
‘in accordance with their lights,’ and their lights are determined 
by a complex set of ‘patterns’ woven out of heredity, education 


and experience.’ As the Hartford paper sees it: 

‘Dean Brown’s astounding assertion that ‘men do wrong 
because they want to and for no other reason’ is not so much in 
conflict with the claims of the psychologists as might at first 
appear. One has to go one step farther in the direction of 
causation and say, ‘Why do they want to do wrong?’ and one is 
again faced with the complexes, the environments, the patterns 
and the hereditary tendencies. Wery few people, it seems 
reasonable to say, want to do wrong. They want some immediate 
objective, and the degree of their wrong-doing is measured by 
their resistance or, as it might be put, their moral tensile strength. 
They want money, or they want pleasure, or they want power, 
and they often do wrong to get these things, but there are prob- 
ably very few people who would not prefer to do right—if they 
could still have the thingsthey want. Their ability to hold out 
against the temptation to take a short cut to the fulfilment 
of their desires, possibly involving moral wrong, depends upon 
all the factors which Dean Brown scorns. Their choice is 
exercised within the limitations of their mental and psychological 
equipment. 

“*Since nobody denies that heredity, environment and edu- 
cation have a marked influence upon the mental powers of the 
individual, it is difficult to understand why a clergyman should 
object to the conclusion that they also have an effect upon his 
ability to make sound moral choices. Conduct, after all, involves 
the use of intelligence, and intelligence is admittedly dependent 
upon a host of psychological factors. If Dean Brown has 
made a good rhetorical point to impress the men of Yale with 
their moral responsibilities, he has risked misinterpreting 
the terms of a science which is making great strides toward 
the solution of the riddle ‘Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings.’”’ 


A “moderate defense’? for the complex by Prof. Edward G. 


‘Conklin of Princeton University is quoted by the New York 


Times. Professor Conklin, we are told, admits the individual’s 
ability to control personal behavior in part, but insists that life 
also produces circumstances beyond our control. ‘‘No two 
human beings,” says the Princeton professor, ‘tare equally 
responsible, and a course of action which may be perfectly easy 
for one person may be absolutely impossible for another.’’ 
And, observes The Times: 


“Tt is hard to see how one can disagree with Professor Conklin’s 
sober statement of a truth recognized long before the complexes 
swam within our ken. It is a statement of the traditional 
middle ground between free will and determinism, and in all 
likelihood it is a position which Dean Brown would accept. 
What the latter obviously objects to, however, is the legalization, 
one might almost say the approbation, of aberrant conduct, 
which an impressive scientific term like ‘complex’ conveys to a 
good many minds. ~::: ; . 

“As a matter of fact, the world has usually been kind to 
individuals suffering from what is now called complexes, but was 
once upon a time called lack of self-control, partial or complete. 
It has made allowances for diseases of the will, even if the 
terminology was not very kind. . 

“People now have complexes about things concerning whick 
they were once upon a time ‘queer.’ A man now has an anti- 
British or anti-meat-eating complex. Formerly he had an 
anti-British or pro-vegetarian ‘bug.’ On the whole, the world 
has been as tolerant of its ‘cranks’ as we are asked to be to 
its complex victims” + ~ ae 


and now — 


OThe Most 
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HEVROLE 


in Chevrolet History 


automotive success in recent years, 
Chevrolet today announces the 
greatest triumph of its history— 

—a complete line of cars, mechanically 
finer, entirely new in line, contour and color, 
and offering elements of style, distinction and 
elegance hitherto undreamed-of in the low- 
priced field! 

Only the tremendous growth of Chev- 
rolet popularity—only the economies of 
tremendous volume production make it 
possible to build so fine a car to sell at 
Chevrolet prices. 

Here are new bodies of beautiful lines 
—brilliant in modish new Duco colors— 
irresistible in their smartness—outstand- 
ing in that individuality and perfection of 
silhouette regularly associated with the 
costliest of custom-built creations. 


A Host of Improvements 


Here are score after score of advance- 
ments in design—a new and massive radi- 


\ a climax to the most outstanding 


ator shell—new one-piece full-crown 
fenders—bullet-type head-lamps and cowl 
lamps—new and heavier running boards 
—new tire carrier assembly—new gaso- 
line tank ate with a new gasoline 
gauge—new and luxurious upholsteries— 
new instrument panel complete even to 
co-incidental ignition and steering lock, 
new textile leather-covered sun visor— 
new large 17-inch steering wheel, and 
many others actually too numerous to 
mention. 

Here is definite assurance of longer life, 
better sites and greater economy—for 
all models are equipped with a new oil filter 
and an improved air cleaner. : 

Look for these quality features on 
other cars and you will be surprised to 
find many of them only on cars costing 
thousands of dollars more. 

We urge you to visit the nearest Chev- 
rolet dealer and inspect these cars that 
have so truly achieved striking beauty 
and revolutionary value. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW cCOsT 


iat. 
Mts Ere 5 


Unsolicited 


OO bad that this from The Saturday 

Review (London) was not on hand to 
sing at Christmas, but as an aftermath it 
will be welcome: 


CAROL 


By GERALD BULLETT 


We saw him sleeping in his manger bed, 
And falter’d feet and heart in holy dread 
Until we heard the maiden mother call: 
Come hither, sirs, he is so sweet and small. 


She was more fair than ye have look’d upon, 
She was the moon, and he her little sun; 

O Lord, we cry’d, have mercy on us all! 

But ah, quod she, he is so sweet and small. 


Whereat the blessed beasts with one accord 
Gave tongue to praise their little blessed Lord, 
Oxen and asses singing in their stall: 

The king of kings he is so sweet and small. 


Tun New York Evening Post enlisted the 
services of a number of well-known writers 
to plead for its Christmas fund for the poor. 
This poem will remain as a permanent 
contribution: 


THESE ARE THE OLD 


Written especially for the Old Couples 
Christmas Fund 


By JosrpH AUSLANDER 


These are the old—the brave, the broken 

Old little people: these are the old; 

And there is something they have not spoken, 
And there is something they have not told: 
Something about growing old together 

Under the bleak or the friendly weather; 
Something about the bare, chill room, 

The depressing poverty odor, the gloom 

That slinks up the tenement stairs; and their pride; 
And the Specter that keeps them crucified. . . . 
These are the people too sick, too cold, 

Too hungry, too proud: these are the old. 


¢ 


Onk service this poem in The Irish States- 
man (Dublin) renders is the pronunciation 
of names that occur in Celtic prose: 


LAMENT OF THE CELTIC RENAISSANCE 
EXILE 


(Suggested by the names given to Gaelic heroes 
and heroines in certain Anglo-Irish poets of the 
present day.) 


By N. 1. A. 


Now the farmer yokes his waggon 
On the grown hills of Monaghan, 
And the cross-roads of Maghera, 
Where I parted with my Vera; 
And O the sunshine on the hay 
In the fields of Kinyvara! 


O that I were in Ballina, 

Where I wandered with my Dinah! 

O that I were back in Kilkee, 

Where the winds are soft and silky— 
Sure Herself was often there, 
And Him, the Marquis of Temair. 


In the ancient land of Fionn 
Every man was like a lion. 
O the hurling! O the climax— 
“Wsillaloes’’ against ‘‘ Kiltimaghs!”’ 
I am far away, and ah, 
No one here can say magrah! 


Here the roads are long and stony, 
Would that I were back in Clonee. 
Here both men and maids are sober, 
No one sings about Conkobar, 

Or the glories of Alee]— 

Golden days have turned to steel. 


contributions to this department can not be 


Tux author is the son of the ex-Premier, 
the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, and this 
oceurs in a recent volume, ‘‘Pillicock 
Hill” (The Macmillan Company), with 
others as delightfully whimsical: 


PIGEONS AT CHURCH 


By Hersert AsQuitu 


“Dong! Dong!” 
The stroke of the hour! 
Pigeons are fluttering 
Out of the tow’; 
One is on Peter 
And one on Paul; 
Three have settled 
On Mary’s shawl. 
Rustling wings 
Grey and white, 
Throats of green 
And purple light 
Cluster below 
At Mary’s feet: 
Now with a whir 
They're over the street! 
Round the dome 
And into the blue 
Don't you wish 
They had taken you? 


Paruos and bitterness, either of a broken 
or a hardened heart, ery out in one of the 
less pretentious contributions to the current 
Poetry magazine: 


THE INFIDEL 


By Drxim McCarry 


All through the breathless yellow afternoon 
The woman watched the desert from her door, 
Her bitter lips unmoving, tired eyes seeing 
Only the desolation seen before. 


But when the gray hills knelt in purple shadows, 
As monks who tell their beads at close of day, 
She lit the lamp, and closed the door and windows— 
For fear that she also might learn to pray. 


Mr. Nicnots has a fresh slant on ‘“‘ hobo” 
psychology. Having given us the prelude 
in The London Mercury, we await the drama 
with interest: 


HOBO 


To be Sung softly by way of Prelude to a Drama of 
the Road 


By Rogserr Nicuois 


Little we know how it is, nothing we know of the 
why, 

Simply we shuffle, the road leads to the end of the 
earth, 

Iiverything kicks us. We learn, and those who 
quit learning must die, 

But the learning is all of the road and unriddles 
no riddle of birth. 


The stars in their courses may set, the stars in 
their courses may rise, 

We look at them and say nothing, not knowing 
their why or ours; 

Only sometimes we feel there is beauty in all 
those eyes 

Whether that beauty mocks or blesses our ways 
and hours. 


But the wisdom we learn of the road, of folks that 
take and that give, 

The virtue of defiance or love, though its cry be a 
mortal cry, 

In this alone we find faith and by this alone we 
can live 

Till the unquiet stars quit trooping the twilit road 
of the sky. 


returned. 


Tuure are many the world over whose 
lot seems fortunate in summer, but whom 
the winter persecutes. The Spectator (Lon- 
don) shows us one such: 


PEDLAR’S SONG IN AUTUMN 


By HamisH MAcLAREN 


Ah, ’tis well enough roving in a world of summer 
skies! 

A pedlar might be merry then, and not be sore at 
heart, 

With gold and silver trinkets for to match with 
laughing eyes, 

And a little grey donkey and a high-wheeled cart. 


A pedlar might be merry then—aye sure, as I 
have been, 

A-questing down the country when hills are 
starred with flowers, 

And all the woodland singing, and all the meadows 
green, 

And never a lamplit window for to haunt his 
evening hours. 

For then he’d walk with Wonder, but now, ’tis 
Sorrow old, 

A far faint voice that follows him, that goes with 
him along, 

And mocks him on the hillside, and in the valley's 
gold, 

And sweet in roadside gardens filled with autumn 
robin-song. 


*Tis all but him have dwellings, over all the shires 

Over all of England, from sea to misty sea; 

And men will come at twilight to their own 
hearth’s fires, 

And mice will build their winter nests beneath the 
wild rose tree. 


Aye! ‘tis well enough roving when the land is 
bright, 

A pedlar might be merry then, before the swal- 
low’s flown, 

With never a lamplit window for to haunt him 
thro’ the night, 

And he and his little donkey on the dark road 
alone. 


Ir others have the art to do likewise, they 
might cheer up review columns. We quote 
as presented in Public Opinion (London): 


IN OLD MEXICO—A REVIEW IN RHYME 


“I. B.,” in The Daily Herald, breaks into rhyme 
in his review of a Mexican romance, as follows:— 


In ’46, on an afternoon, 

Lieutenant P. Delmar, a Yank Dragoon, 
Said fare-thee-well to his sweetheart June, 
But thought she had used him badly. 
And though his rank he had just received, 
Poor Phil felt more than a trifle peeved, 

So up on his horse himself he heaved 
And off’d to the wars quite sadly. 


But after rendering timely aid 

To Inez, a wondrous lovely maid, 

Who all the lures of Old Spain displayed, 
He speedily grew light-hearted; j 

And when his General bade him go 

Safeguarding her into Mexico, 

He went with joy, for he failed to know 
His troubles right then had started. 


With plots and mysteries, muskets, knives, 
Cut-throat guerrillas, and fights for lives, 
Our author, E. L. S., contrives 

To rivet complete attention; 
Yet after battles and storms of lead 
Both June and Inez were far from dead, © 
But which of the two Phil Delmar wed 

It wouldn’t be fair to mention. 


—Rio Bravo, a Romance of the Texas Frontier, 
by Edwin L. Sabin. (Hutchinson, 7s, 6d. net.) 
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Again Improved 


The world’s low-priced car 

preference is swinging to 

the Star Car—Four and Six. 

Drive one and youw’ll know 
the reason why 


FOUR *-TY?Y > SIX 


COMMERCIAL CHASSIS . . . $650 
CHASSIS”. °°. © $470 TOURING) bis $725 
CONVERTIBLE HAYES-HUNT ee. ae Se 

ROADSTER. . $550 BODIES DE LUXE SPORT 
TOURING. « as $550 ne ROADSTER . $910 
COUPE «<. .. $675 ee SEDAN. . . . $975 
COACHUAY 4 . 4$695 SPORT COUPE . $995 


SEDAN@) pe. «$795 LANDAU... . $995 
COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 
Prices f. o. b. Lansing TON CHASSIS . . . $975 


<<$ 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 West 57th Street, New York City 
General Sales Department, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Plants: Elizabeth, N. J. Oakland, Cal. Lansing, Mich. Toronto, Ont. 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout United States, Canada and Mexico 


Low~cost Transportation 


PERSONAL 


- GLIMPSES 


“THE SENATOR WHO HAS JAMMED SING SING” 


WENTY YEARS AGO, long before his name had been 

heard of ‘‘in those reeking barracks into which the 

sinister armies of the underworld have now retreated, 
roundly cursing it,” Caleb H. Baumes, then an obseure New- 
burgh lawyer, was sitting in his tiny office when Benjamin B. 
Odell, Governor of New York, dropt in on him. His Excellency 
casually announced to the as- 
tounded Baumes, that he intended 
to have him nominated for the 
Legislature the next day. Where- 
upon Baumes admitted he hadn’t 
given the matter much thought, 
but agreed to the Governor’s 
injunction to ‘“‘be up at the 
court-house to-morrow and give 
the boys a little spiel.” And 
that is how the career of “the 
Senator who has jammed Sing 
Sing’ began, according to A. 
Barr Gray, who writes the story 
in the New York Herald Tribune 
Sunday magazine. As other 
States have their crime problem, 
and the whole country is watching 
New York’s radical experiment, 
this account of the father of the 
Baumes laws is of timely interest: 


Between the day when ex- 
Governor Odell informed Baumes 
that he was to represent the first 
Assembly District of Orange 
County in the State Legislature, 
and the March day this year, 
when his measures checked the 
onslaught of the underworld and 
made the business of crime de- 
ceidedly unprofitable, there were 
many years of silent, untiring 
labor. First, it was on obscure 
committees of the Assembly, and 
then on the Codes Committee of 
the Senate. 

Then came the era of what he is pleased to call ‘‘ hold-ups—you 
know—pay-roll grabs, shootin’s down,’’ and Governor Smith 
suggested the appointment of a committee which Senator 
Baumes says was ‘‘to strengthen the law, get at these fellows 
and give ’em what was comin’ to ’em.” Four Assemblymen 
and five Senators were chosen, and they made Baumes their 
chairman. 

‘‘We found the criminal law had been left alone for many 
years, in so far as the people were concerned,” he said. ‘‘ What 
changes had been made were in the nature of a Chinese Wall to 
protect the criminal. 

““We sent questionnaires to all the judges of the State, the 
district attorneys, sheriffs, detectives, chiefs of police and every 
one who had anything to do with the administration of. the 
criminal law. Some of the answers we received were radical, 
some ridiculous, some impossible, and some were sane and 
sensible. Then we began to hold public hearings.”’ 

The results of those inquiries led last spring to the passage by 
the Legislature of those laws which are known as the Baumes 
laws; laws which have cemented the crevices in the Penal Code 
through which every artful lawyer sought to draw to freedom 
those depredators whose purses could be sapped. They are the 
laws which have nullified the efforts of unscrupulous politicians, 
and which have caused young drug-frenzied gunmen to assail 
the walls of the Tombs with a barrage of pistol fire, only to be 
repulsed after they had slain its principal keeper and his aid. 

“Putting it in pretty homely language, what we were trying to 
do was this: First, help catch the criminal; second, keep him 


State Senator 


THE FATHER OF THE BAUMES LAWS 


Caleb H. Baumes (pronounced 

Nemesis of the New York underworld, is opposed as a general rule 

to the publication of his photograph, but this one was courteously 
furnished by his office for presentation to Diarst readers. 


caught; try him quickly; convict him if guilty; hand him a 
sentence that fits the crime, and, finally, see that he serves that 
sentence.” 

Substantially, that is what the Baumes laws do. A bureau of 
criminal identification, under the supervision of the State 
Superintendent of Prisons, helps catch the criminal. That he 
may be kept caught, two bills have reorganized the system of 
bail bonds. 

To try him quickly, a bill was 
passed enabling the prosecution 
to try collectively instead of in- 
dividually gangmen who are ac- 
cused of complicity in the same 
case. No longer can the felon 
‘‘stall’’ his ease by filing appeals. 
Heretofore that was the practise, 
and argument on those motions 
was sometimes postponed for a 
year. Mr. Baumes’s laws limit 
the time in which an appeal may 
be filed to thirty days, and the 
writ must be argued within ninety 
days or it is automatically dis- 
missed. The committee found 
records of men whose eases had 
been on appeal for ten years 
while they roamed the streets, 
committing new crimes, enjoying 
the liberty of bail. 

“Hand him a sentenee that fits 
the crime!’’ He who onee prowled 
at night armed for murder, and 
was therefore guilty of burglary 
in the first degree, was liable 
under the old law to imprison- 
ment for not less than ten years. 
The Baumes laws countenance no 
sentence less than fifteen years 
for the same crime. The brigand 
who goes armed upon the high- 
ways to commit robbery once 
faced a sentence of ‘‘not more than 
fifteen years.’”’ Political influence 
does not now avail, and the 
phraseology has been changed to 
read ‘‘not less than”’ fifteen years. 

Let a man be thrice convieted 
of a felony and he is adjudged on 
his next conviction an habitual criminal. In that case, imprison- 
ment for therest of his life is the sentence under the Baumes laws. 


““Bow-mes’’), 


“T wouldn’t want the public to think I was a cruel, hard- 
hearted individual,’’ Mr. Baumes told Mr. Gray. 
think I have as much mercy as the average man. 
Ihave more. 


Shonen, Al 
In fact, I think 
But, after I began to investigate the laws, I found 
they were wofully weak, and their administration wofully lax,” 
and he went on to explain: 


“We've always had an habitual-criminal act, but it doesn’t 
seem to have functioned. I’m not anxious to fill the prisons 
with life-termers, but right here let me say this: If aman has 
been convicted of four felonies, do you think that means he has 
committed—eyen tho it would be bad enough—only four serious 
crimes? Not on your life! That would mean he had been 
caught and convicted in every crime he committed. Now you 
know the statistics prove that isn’t the case. 

“Finally, see that he serves that sentence.” The law pro- 
vides two types of sentences—indeterminate and flat. The first 
offender is sentenced to an indeterminate term, from five to 
ten years, for instance; the second offender, to a flat sentence, 
ten years, for example. The parole system that had grown up 
was functioning in such a way that a first offender served 60 
per cent. of his minimum sentence only. By simply conforming 
to prison discipline one completed a ‘“‘five- to ten-year” sentence 

(Continued on page 41) 


? (Continued from page 36) 
in three years. Now the entire minimum sentence must have 
been served before the Parole Board gets the felon’s case for 
consideration. The second offender’s sentence is now commuted 
but 16 per cent., two months a year, so that four years and two 
months of a five-year sentence must be served behind prison walls. 
Those are some of the reasons why Warden Lawes held his 
prison gates open late on the night of last June 30, so that a 
record number of felons might dash through the bleak gates and 
thus enter prison under the provisions of the old Penal Code, and 
not as it had been reformed by Mr. Baumes and his committee. 


The Senator has no personal grudge against criminals, we learn 
from Mr. Gray. He was born on a farm in Bethlehem, Albany 
County, in 1865, and his quiet boyhood afforded no chance for 
personal contact with bandits. In 1886 he graduated from 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, and for six years taught 
school. Later— 


He moved to Newburgh and became bookkeeper for a whole- 
sale provision house. Its pay-roll was never plundered nor was its 
cashier ever shot. Virtually the only éxcitement in its history 
was the day they elected Caleb H. Baumes its president. (In- 
cidentally, he pronounces the name Bow-mes, with the accent 
on the first syllable.) His great-grandfather had come from 
France as ‘“‘Baume”’ to settle Schoharie County, but the farmers 
in that part of the State tacked on an ‘‘s”’ with the passing of the 
years. 

Mr. Baumes did not remain president of the firm for long. 

“You see I didn’t have any money in the business,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘They just made me president. So I decided to quit 
and study law.’ 

““Quittin’?’’ stammered the officers. 
that!”’ - ; 

“But I am doing it,’”’ persisted Mr. Baumes. 

Their protest ended in an agreement whereby Mr. Baumes 
was to reach his office every morning at 6:30, work an hour be- 
fore taking the train to New York, spend the day studying law 
at New York Law School, and return in time to be in his office 
from four until six o’clock in the afternoon. That was his rou- 
tine for two years, until he was admitted to the bar. 

And still no sensational encounter with the lawbreaker! 

““Were you defending criminals while practising law?”’ 

“No, no more than a general lawyer in asmall city. You know, 
once in a while some man whose son got into trouble for the 
first time would come to you and ask you to defend him. You 
might try to send him to a criminal lawyer, but the man would 
only exclaim, ‘Oh, no, I don’t want any of those fellows for my 
son!’ Then you’d defend him as a favor to the old man. But 
there weren’t many of those cases.”’ 

He married, when he was still teaching school, a young girl in 
the village of Coeymans, near which his father hadafarm. Carrie 
S. Ten Eyck she was then. She is the mother of the Senator’s 
two sons now, one of whom is past forty. 

Perhaps it has been the years at Albany. Perhaps it is his 
sixty-one years. It is of no consequence which, but his shoulders 
are stooped and his hair—what remains of it—has gone white. 
But his eyes, as blue as the sea, gleam from beneath bushy white 
brows, and in the movement of his body there is no indication 
that he contemplates retirement. 


“Why, you can’t do 


In answer to Mr. Gray’s question as to whether or not he 
hoped to be a judge of the courts, he replied that his only con- 
cern is the reform of the penal laws, on which he works three 
days a week. On this point we learn: 


Now the commission is inquiring into alleged hardships of the 
laws they have sponsored, and are seeking information concern- 
ing their weaknesses. Already three judges—two in New York 
and one in Brooklyn—have complained against sentences they 
were obliged to impose under the Baumes laws. 

The commission visited Canada. ‘‘I asked a judge up there 
how it was there was so little ‘big crime’ in Canada,’’ explained 
the Senator, ‘‘and he said, ‘Well, the people of Canada are 
against crime and the criminal!’ ‘ 

“That’s it. The besetting sin of the American people is their 
indifference. It takes something like that hold-up in Elizabeth, 
on October 14, to wake them up!”’ Incidentally Senator Baumes 
recites crime dates and locations like the policeman who investi- 
gates them. , 

. ‘I’ve had people ask me, ‘Ain’t you pretty severe?’ and I 
always say, ‘I’ll answer that by asking you'a question. Don’t 
these conditions warrant severity?’”’ 

The Senator has been informed that the police here blame re- 
-eent sensational outbreaks of violence upon the severity of his 
laws. Felons, they say, will risk shooting their way out of 
trouble rather than face long terms under the Baumes laws. 
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The youngster who gave himself up after killing two Brooklyn 
bluecoats was quick to admit that he feared incarceration for 
life under the Baumes laws, and had, therefore, sought to shoot 
his way to freedom. 

a! can see their point,” agreed Senator Baumes, ‘‘but all these 
things go to show that the gunman is literally making a challenge 
to the country. Are we going to fight on, or are we going to give 
him his own way?” 

For the Senator’s part, the answer is obviously “‘Fight!”’ The 
Legislature has appropriated $50,000 for his committee, and at 
the present rate they will have it well-nigh spent before that 
body again convenes at Albany. In the meanwhile, the eyes of 
the nation are focused on New York State and its Baumes laws 
to see if they are the answer to the problem of crime. 


Criticism and defense of the Baumes laws were brought to a 
head by the action of County Judge Taylor, of Brooklyn, who 
took the extraordinary step of going before the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, ‘‘to defend the judicial right of 
exercising discretion in sentencing repeated offenders, who under 
the Baumes laws must receive life imprisonment.’’ As the 
Pittsburgh Sun expounds the matter editorially: 


A Brooklyn judge had before him for sentence the other day a 
thief with three preyious convictions, but instead of sending him 
up for life, condemned the man to serve only three years; where- 
upon the district attorney had a writ of mandamus issued 
requiring the judge to resentence the prisoner to a life term. 
The judge appealed and argued the case in’ person before the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court last week. To the 
layman his argument seems weak. 

The contention, that the use of the word ‘‘shall’’ in the statute 
can not be construed as making it mandatory on the judge to 
impose life sentences in cases like that in question, but merely 
authorizes him to do so if he sees fit, can hardly be taken seriously. 

One ean respect the judge’s unwillingness on conscientious 
grounds to impose a life sentence under the circumstances; 
tho when the statute says he shall do so, it is hard to see why he 
should think the responsibility rests on him. It rests on the 
Legislature that enacted the statute, or in a wider sense on the 
people of New York State. If the judge considers it moral 
cowardice, as he intimated he did, to sentence the defendant to a 
longer term than he regards as just, the proper course for him to 
pursue is to resign from the bench. 

But is it unjust to impose a life term on a criminal who has 
been found guilty of felonies four times? Not if the leading 
penologists know what they are talking about; for they take the 
view that such a convict is in all probability a confirmed male- 
factor whom it is hopeless to reform. Criminals are of two kinds, 
they say: those who ought never to be put in prison, because they 
are not inherently bad, but have committed crime more or less 
accidentally and can be redeemed and made useful members of 
society, and those who ought never to be left outside of prison, 
because their minds are hopelessly warped, and it is as futile to 
try to wean them from criminal pursuits as to seek to change the 
nature of a rat. If the theory is tenable, surely men who have 
been convicted of serious crimes four times are not to be trusted. 
The protection of society demands that they be incarcerated for 
the rest of their days. : 


The case referred to above was decided against Judge Taylor 
by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, which, we 
learn from the New York Sun, ‘‘upheld the position of District 
Attorney Charles J. Dodd in connection with Judge Taylor’s 
refusal to recall from Sing Sing prison a man sentenced to a three 
years’ term for resentence to a life term, under the provisions of 
the Baumes laws.”’ The decision of the Court is quoted in part 
as follows: 


‘‘Peremptory mandamus order affirmed, without costs. Under . 
Section 1,943, Penal Law, in effect July 1, 1926 (the Baumes 
laws), when the District Attorney presented to the County 
Court an information that Simmons had been convicted four 
times of felony, it was the duty of the County Court in which 
the last conviction was had to cause Simmons to be brought 
before it and to inform him of the allegations in the information 
and of his right to be tried as to the truth thereof, according to 
law, and to require Simmons to say whether he is the same person 
as charged in the information or not. 

“Tt was not within the province of the County Court to 
anticipate any of the questions that might be raised when 
Simmons was brought before it. Since the information con- 
tained the essential facts it was the duty of the Court to cause 
Simmons to be brought before it.” 

Judge Taylor said he would file an immediate appeal against 
this decision. Suchan appeal would act automatically as a stay. 
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THE LAST OF BARNUM’S CLOWNS 


HEN QUEEN VICTORIA unexpectedly turned up at 
\ “the Greatest Show on Earth,” in the last week of its 
London season, the optimistic Mr. Barnum did not 
hide the joy that filled his showmanlike breast. The royal box 
had hitherto been unoccupied, ‘‘despite the efforts and wire- 
pulling exerted by P. T.,” relates Robert Edmund (“Bob”) 
Sherwood in his recollections of an old cireus clown (‘‘Here We 
Are Again’’: Bobbs-Merrill), and ‘‘we had about given up hope 
that our desire would be gratified, when an imposing-looking 
envelop bearing the royal seal was 
delivered to the box-office by the 
Royal Equerry, resplendent in a 
gaudy uniform trimmed with gold 
lace.”? The enclosure was a notifica- 
tion that Her Majesty the Queen, 
His Royal Highness, the Prince of - 
Wales, and the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Royal Household 
eraciously attend the performance on 
the following afternoon. As for the 
Prince of Wales (afterward King 
Edward VII), he would doubtless 
have preferred coming to the circus 
unannounced, remarks Mr. Sherwood 
(who was to play a conspicuous 
part in that performance), for ‘‘our 
star bronco-buster, Bucky Taylor, 
often met him while both were riding 
in Rotten Row, and the Prince un- 
failingly halted him to listen to 
Bucky’s discourse ‘on horses in general 
and broncos in particular.’’ Indeed, 
we learn that ‘Bucky had it all 
framed up to take a led bronco with 
him some morning, as the Prince 
had exprest a desire to ride one; 
but our equestrian director got wind 
of it and put a stop to it’’—whereby 
the royal succession may have been 
saved from an untimely diversion, 
for the broneo chosen by Bucky 
Taylor for the Rotten Row experi- 
ment was Old Steamboat, ‘‘the 
meanest piece of horseflesh ever foaled.”? Mr. Barnum communi- 
cated the royal announcement to the company, and ‘‘much ex- 
citement prevailed—everybody got out his other shirt and put an 
extra polish on his celluloid collar.’’ Moreover, ‘‘for an hour 
before the distinguished guests arrived there was almost a fight 
for peeping places of advantage.’’ Before the grand entry, the 
cireus people were assembled and ‘‘duly admonished as to their 
behavior” while doing their acts. ‘‘Remember,’’ they were 
told, “‘do not approach closer than twenty feet to the royal box. 
Be sure to salute the royal party before and after you enter the 
ring,’’ and so forth. All of which was obediently observed by all 
the sawdust artists save one—the licensed jester, the incorrigible 
clown, Bob Sherwood himself, who now tells the story. He had 
read that court fools of olden time ‘‘were accorded a license 
not given to others of the royal attendants,’”’ and he burned with 
ambition to live up to the artistic traditions of the laugh-maker’s 
calling. ‘‘Glancing over to where Mr. Barnum was standing at 
the music-stand,”’ he relates, ‘“‘I saw that my every movement 
was being watched, but [remembered the old adage, ‘Fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread.’”” And so— 


would 


Twain, 


Walking over to within ten feet of the box, I grotesquely 
pantomimed the cleaning of my hands by vigorously rubbing 
them on my costume. Putting on my most engaging grin, I 
walked right up to the box and suddenly proffered my hand to 
the Queen. 

It was a tense moment. Out of the corner of my eye I could 
see Mr, Barnum jumping around like a chicken on a hot griddle; 
for about two seconds my heart was in my mouth. The Queen, 


A CLOWN OF MANY FRIENDSHIPS 


Bob Sherwood as he is to-day, ever adding new friends 
to the roster of his old ones, which embraced Mark 


Barnum, Jim Fisk, Dan Rice, Tom Thumb, 
and many other notables. 


however, fell into the humor of the situation, and most graciously 
extended her hand, which I took lightly in mine, the incident 
bringing thunderous applause from a packed house. Turning 
quickly, I ran to the ring bank, airily kissed my finger-tips first to 
the royal party, then to the audience, and jumped into the ring 
for my act. Mr. Barnum was so upset that he would not allow 
me to go on again that afternoon. He was pleased at the out- 
come, but said, ‘‘If you go on again, how do I know you won’t 
invite her out to dinner?’’ The Queen was such a motherly 
looking lady that had I been a hungry child I should not have 
hesitated to ask her for a piece of bread and molasses. 


Of the great ‘“‘P. T.’s” resourcefulness as a showman we are 
given some amusing examples: 


Our London engagement had be- 
-gun shortly after Henry M. Stanley’s 
return from his last trip to Africa. 
The great explorer was then giving 
-a series of lectures on his experiences 
in the Dark Continent. A number of 
these lectures were attended by Mr. 
Barnum and Tody Hamilton. Mr. 
Stanley told of the royal reception 
given his party by Marimba, king 
of one of the principal African tribes. 
The royal band played on instru- 
ments fashioned from hollow logs of 
various lengths and sizes, each log 
sounding a different note when 
struck by a wooden mallet in the 
hand of the musician. The result 
was the production of music so 
weird and wild as to startle one hear- 
ing it for the first time. This descrip- 
tion gave “‘P. T.’’ an idea for a 
novelty which he proceeded to work 
out, saying nothing to any one until 
he had it perfected. 

When the cireus went on tour 
through the States the following sea- 
son, Mr. Barnum had his new idea 
ready to spring on the unsuspecting 
and eredulous public. With the 
assistance of a few musicians and 
a metal worker he concocted an in- 
strument very similar to the xylo- 
phone, and had a tinsmith manu- 
facture tone amplifiers for each metal 
bar. 

Next he produced three very black 
negroes having some musical genius, 
and coached them in the rudiments 

of playing the instruments. 

By the time the circus was ready to open they were fairly 
proficient in evoking a number of quaint and queer-sounding 
chords from the noise-maker. 

The next step was the making up of the darkies to represent 
dusky warriors from darkest Africa. This he did by shaving 
portions of their scalps and putting a ring in each of the noses. 
He finished up by draping skins of animals over their seminaked 
bodies. The negroes, Bowery bred and born, entered into the 
spirit of the joke, learning a lot of guttural jargon which meant 
nothing to any one, but lent an atmosphere to the performance. 

When all was in readiness, they were placed in the menagerie 
top, between the cages of some African animals, and this further 
heightened the effect. In a large banner over them Mr. Barnum 
described the spectacle as the Royal Marimba Band. Brought 
to England by the celebrated explorer, Henry M. Stanley, by 
special permission of King Marimba of Africa, and engaged by 
Barnum’s Asiatic Caravan and Museum of Wonders at an 
enormous salary. 

The feature was a big success. All the newspapers along the 
route devoted columns to its description, and, thereafter, the 
“Marimba” band became a fixture with at least half a dozen other 
tent shows. 

For several weeks everything went along very smoothly. 
Suddenly the ‘‘musicians’’ began to show a lack of interest in 
their work, which increased to such an alarming extent as to 
induce ‘‘P. T.”’ to inquire the reason. 

“Well, Mistah Bahnum, dis work is too lonesome,”’ said one. 

‘Too lonesome? What do you mean? Explain yourself.’’ 

“Well, you see, Mistah Bahnum, we isn’t allowed to speak to 
any cullud ladies in English, and they thinks we is poh African 
idiots and won’t have nothing to do wif us a-tall. Wif ouah hair 
all fussed up freakish like dis, you-all can’t blame ’em. Now 
if you-all will buy us some wigs what we can weah out to pahties 
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after de show, and allow us to tall when we isn’t wuking, we 
sticks—otherwise we quits heah and now.” 

The wigs were furnished, and the strike of the ‘‘ Marimba” 
band was averted. 

Mr. Barnum was positively uneanny in his originality. 


The well-known temperance principles of the great showman 
presented a shining mark for the shafts of his irrepressible 
factotum, Tody Hamilton, and Mr. Sherwood cites this example: 


A party of ten, which included Mr. Barnum, Tody Hamilton, 
Capt. Nate Salsbury and myself, were dining one night in 
Delmonico’s at Ninth Street and University Place, New York 
City. During the dinner, the wine was passed; when the waiter 
came to Mr. Barnum, he put his hand over his glass with the 
remark: 

‘“No, thanks, I never touch it.” 

“T wish I could say that,” said Captain Salsbury. 

“‘“Well,’”’ said Tody Hamilton, ‘‘why don’t you? P. T. said it.” 

The wine joke rankled in Mr. Barnum’s breast. He was very 
touchy about his pet hobby. 

Shortly after, an opportunity came to get even. It was well 
known to all the members of P. T.’s official family that he 
had strong hopes of one day finding a singer who could compare 
favorably with Jenny Lind, the famous Swedish Nightingale. 

No one was more energetic in this search than Tody Hamilton. 
When not on duty he was constantly prodding around music- 
halls, burlesque and concert shows hoping to uncover a musical 
prodigy. One morning he bounced into P. T.’s presence in a 
great state of excitement and began to describe enthusiastically 
the wonderful voice of a singer he had heard on the previous 
evening, at a performance of ‘“‘The Black Crook.” Mr. Barnum 
was very skeptical of Tody’s ability as a vocal critic, but, never- 
theless, agreed to hear the young lady sing on the following 
evening. 

Promptly at. eight-thirty the next night, Mr. Barnum, Mr. 
Hamilton, and several gentlemen recognized as musical critics, 
were ushered into a box at the theater where the young lady in 
question was filling an engagement. Her number finished, 
without an encore, the lady bowed herself off the stage with 
very meager applause. 

Mr. Barnum concealed his disappointment behind a mask of 
imperturbability. 


THREE CLOWNS THAT BEAT TWO PAIRS 


On the reader’s left is Bob Sherwood at nine, when he was apprenticed 


to Dan Rice. The big and little figures are those of Frank Lacardo 
and Japanese Tommy. Copy of a daguerreotype made in 1867. 


‘There!’ excited- 
ly exclaimed Tody. 
“What do you think 
of her? Didn’t I tell 
you she sang like a 
nightingale?” 

“Ves,” laconically 
replied Mr. Barnum, 
“she sang like a night- 
in-jail.”’ 

“SPS 1 S Barnum’ s 
Great Roman Hippo- 
drome’’ was built upon 
a famous New York 
site which is now an 
abysmal hole in the 
rock-bottom of Man- 
hattan Island (over- 
looked by the Digzusr 
office windows, by the 
way), in preparation 
for the rearing of 
a monumental sky- 
seraper. Of the ‘Great 
Roman Hippodrome,” 
Mr. Sherwood tells 
us: 


It occupied the en- 
tire block bounded by 
Madison and Fourth 
Avenues, Twenty - 
sixth and Twenty- 
seventh Streets, New 
York City. On this 
site, Madison Square 
Garden stood later. The building was of brick, 426 feet 
long, 200 feet wide, and 28 feet high, cased with iron. The 
incline for seats was covered with asbestos, while the floors 
were of cement. The ring was 84 by 270 feet, the center 
being decorated with fountains, statuary and flowers. Among 
the foyer decorations was a sago palm over one hundred years 
old, brought from Mount Vernon, the home of General George 
Washington. 

The track on which the races were run was thirty feet wide, 
and a fifth of a mile in length. William C. Coup was the general 
manager and Samuel H. Hurd acted as treasurer. Across Fourth 
Avenue stood the old Libby and Washington Hotels. Room and 
board could be obtained at either for twenty-one dollars per 
week. The performance embraced a Congress of Nations, 
chariot, hurdle and Roman standing races. One of the features 
was Monsieur Joignerey, who concluded his act by lifting two 
horses while suspended from a trapeze. 

Naturally opinions differ as to who was the greatest showman. 
Here and now I wish to declare myself emphatically in favor 
of the versatile and enterprising Phineas Taylor Barnum for 
that honor. I consider him the greatest genius that ever con- 
ducted an amusement enterprise in this country, a man of super- 
lative imagination, indomitable pluck and artistic temperament. 
For nearly twenty years I had an opportunity to study him at 
close range, and never once did I see him falter in anything he 
set out to do. I did not appreciate him then, but I can now see 
that he possest talent far greater than any man in his line— 
living or dead. 

People liked him and followed him, even when they knew he 
was humbugging them. I grant that many of his freak offerings 
were humbugs, but they were always harmless. What harm 
was there in the “woolly horse,” the ‘‘Feejee Mermaid,” or the 
“Sacred White Elephant from Siam’? The greater the fake, 


the more people laughed; the more they laughed, the better the 
advertisement. : 


A “HIT” AT TWENTY-ONE 


’T was at that age that Bob Sherwood first 
sang his famous clown song, ‘‘ Caroline ’’— 
and here he is in the act. 


Who is the showman to-day, demands Mr. Sherwood, that can 
deliver a sermon from the pulpit, give a lecture, or be elected to 
represent his district in the Legislature? And he goes on: 


Mr. Barnum was as much at home in the presence of royalty 
as in the company of plebeians. Thousands of people appre- 
ciated him more for his moral character, his charity and his 
charming personality, than for the exhibitions he gave. He was - 
a fine robust-looking man. I-would not eall him handsome— 
but he had a smile and a gentle sympathy that made friends all 
over the world. Time and time again I have seen him pacify 
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FOR MANY YEARS I SUFFERED FROM 
CONSTIPATION, due to my constant travel- 
ing. I am something of a soldier of fortune, 
having lived in every country of the planet. A 
friend in the Antipodes advised Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Those cakes kept me in the pink of con- 
dition and my constipation is gone.” 

Tuomas STapLeton, San Francisco, Calif, 
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“T BECAME VERY RUN 
DOWN. As a ballet dancer 
the demands upon my energy 
were too great. I suffered from 
loss of vitality. After a per- 
formance I would be so tired I 
could hardly walk. I was ad- 
vised to try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I did so. In a few weeks 
I noticed a remarkable im- 
provement. Now my energy is 
completely restored and I feel 
well in every way.” 
Harrretre G. BENDLE, 

New York City. 


“FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS I HAD BEEN 
A VICTIM OF INDIGESTION. Then I began 
eating three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day. In two weeks I began to improve 
and now I can indulge myself with anything 1 
wish to eat.” 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 


J. A. Rircuey, Baltimore, Md. the skin—banishes constipation. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


belligerent men and women, who, for some 
fancied grievance, had threatened to do all 
sorts of things, from bringing civil action to 
inflicting bodily injury. Quite often he rode 
in the parade. On such occasions, ‘‘There’s 
Barnum! Hurrah for Barnum!” would be 
heard all along the line. A glimpse of 
Barnum was deemed equivalent to seeing 
any of the big features of the show. 

He possest the true Yankee spirit of 
trade. In the game of barter and sale, he 
was a past master, except when it came to 
buying and selling horses. One of his 
friends commenting on his energy said, 
“Tf he was shipwrecked and thrown on a 
desert island, he would try to sell maps of 
the island to the inhabitants.’’ There were 


no press agents in Mr. Barnum’s day. He 
acted as his own, and there never was a | 
He knew the value of printer’s | 


better. 
ink and the men who used it. The best 
thing I think he ever got over in print was 
the story of the elephant which was put 
to plowing on his estate near Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. Keeper and elephant were 
stationed on a six-aere lot which lay close 
beside the tracks of the New York and New 
Haven railroad. The man was furnished 
with -a time-table of the road and given 
instructions to be busily engaged in plow- 
ing, whenever passenger trains passed. 
The act made a sensation, and the show- 
man gravely announced that he intended 
to introduce a herd of elephants to do all 
his plowing and heavy draft work. Editors 
of agricultural papers all over the United 
States came to Bridgeport to interview 
Mr. Barnum as to the value of the ele- 
phant to the farmer. Two questions were 


invariably asked: ‘‘How much does he 
eat, and how much does he draw?” 
“Draw?”’ replied Mr. Barnum. ‘‘He can 


draw the attention of millions of people to 
the Greatest Show on Karth.”’ 

It seems passing strange that no public- 
spirited citizen has conceived the idea of 
erecting a bronze bust or life-size statue of 
the man who provided pleasure for the 
masses in a degree unattained by any other 
American citizen. ° 

So much has been written and so much 
has been said about P. T. Barnum, that 
there is very little left to be added that 
is true. At regular periods some one feels 
an impelling urge to bombard the memory 
of Barnum by writing something untrue 
about the greatest showman that ever 
lived. ‘“‘There’s a sucker born every 
minute,” is a slang phrase always attrib- 
uted to Mr. Barnum. The great im- 
presario never exprest himself in this 
manner. Primarily, the word ‘‘sucker”’ as 
a slang slogan was not in use during Bar- 
num’s lifetime. His favorite expression 
was ‘‘the American people like to be hum- 
bugged.”” Another untruth usually dragged 
into these stories is the declaration that 
he was a libertine, and consequently lived 
unhappily with his family.- These seurri- 
lous and scandalous assertions are made for 
sensational reasons only and embrace not a 
trace of truth. There never lived a man 
more lovable in his family than Mr. Bar- 
num. Their comfort and care was his 
first consideration. In all his public and 
private life there was not a scintilla of 
scandal, and he was honored and respected 
by men and women in every walk of life. 

The idea of putting out a traveling rail- 
road circus did not originate with Mr. 
Barnum. It was conceived in the mind of 


W. C. Coup, one-time manager of Barnum’s 
Hippodrome, who was appointed manager 
of his first circus, which was established in 
1873. The outfit carried, in addition to the 
conventional acts, a museum and a gallery 
of pictures and statuary, the whole being 
billed as ‘‘the last crowning triumph of my 
managerial career.” 3 
Don Castello was the premier pantomim- 
ist and jester. The roster also included 
D’Atalie, the first iron-jawed man, Romeo 


FRED AND EDDIE STONE 


The old clown’s pupils—he taught them 
the rudiments of acrobatic work, and this 
is their first professional photograph. 


Sebastian, principal equestrian, Mademoi- 
selle Zazel, the human cannon-ball, and 
Fred and Madame Aymar, clever comedy 
readers. 

No deseription. of Barnum’s first cireus 
can be considered complete without men- 
tion of Ben Lusbie, the lightning ticket- 
seller, whose achievement in disposing of 
6,000 tickets per hour was one of the 
sensational features of the free show. The 
tickets were made of heavy card-board 
and could be handled much quicker than 
those in use at the present day. The ad- 
mission fee was fifty cents, and tickets were 
given gratis to purchasers of the ‘‘Life of 
P. T. Barnum,”’ reduced from three dollars 
and fifty cents to one dollar and fifty cents. 
The old boy exploited every source of 
revenue. 


How little Bob Sherwood ran away from 
home to join the circus, under the egis of 
the famous clown, Dan Rice, is thus un- 
folded in the first chapter: 


On the morning of the arrival of the cir- 
cus, I had been sent to town to sell some 
cherries that were wrapt in a neat, white 
cloth. 

I had received strict instructions not to 
idle my time away waiting for the parade, 
but to return immediately, as I was needed 
to help weed the garden. Being ordered to 
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weed the garden on circus day was enough 
to settle the question of my future past all 
hesitation. 

Seemingly, there was no better place to 
sell those cherries than on the circus 
ground. At least that was the spot upper- 
most in my thoughts, so down to the lot I 
went, standing around in open-mouthed 
wonder at the sights, forgetting all about 
the cherries until the crowd commenced 
to go in to the performance. Until that 
time the thought of going inside the tent 
had not entered my head; now it seemed 
that there was nothing I wanted to do in 
life more than to go to that circus. Desire 
gave me courage. Approaching a rough- 
looking fellow in charge of a refreshment 
stand, I timidly inquired if he would like 
to add some cherries to his stock. 

‘“Sure,”’ he replied, “how much do you 
want for them?” 

“Well,” I said diffidently, ‘‘I usually 
get ten cents a quart. But if you will give 
me two shin-plasters for the whole lot” 
(I had about three gallons), ‘‘and a ticket 
to the circus, I’ll let you have them.” 

‘Sorry, my little chap, but I can’t do 
that,” he said. ‘“‘I can give you the 
money, but I’m all out of passes.” 

‘All right, Ike,’’ said a big raw-boned 
man who was standing near and overheard 
our bargaining. ‘‘You give him the 
quarter and I’ll see that he gets in the 
show.” 

“Very good, Dan; whatever you say 
goes with me,” said the vender. 

After delivering the cherries and receiv- 
ing my shinplasters, I took the hand of 
Dan Rice, the clown (I did not know it 
then), and was led around past the horse 
tents and through the performers’ entrance 
into the circus. 

On the way he asked my name, my age, 
and adroitly led up to inquiring how I 
should like to join the circus. I told him 
it was my greatest wish, but I did not know 
how to go about it. 

‘‘Well,” he said, ‘‘I can help you. The 
apprentice boy that I’ve had for two years 
joined another cireus last week as a per- 
former, and I need another likely boy, and 
I think you will suit. Come round to my 
dressing tent after the night show, and I’ll 
fix you up.” 

After the performance I went home and 
sneaked up the back stairs, without meeting 
any one. Hastily gathering my meager 
belongings, I tied them up in the cloth 
in which I had carried the cherries and 
dropt them out the window into the yard. 

That night after the show was over I ap- 
peared promptly at Rice’s dressing tent, 
and when the circus left the lot for the next 
town, I was rolled up in a piece of canvas 
on top of a cage wagon. The route out of 
town led past my home, and I was in a cold 
sweat through. fear that my absence had 
been noted and the wagons would be 
searched. I could have saved myself the 
anxiety, being number eight in a poor 
family, I was not even missed. I sat up to 
take one last long look at the twinkling 
light shining from the window in the old 
brick house. When the brow of the hill 
shut off my view, I confess that I had 
a sinking sensation around my heart. I 
am not ashamed to say that the tears 
trickled down my cheeks. 

Many years passed before I again saw 
the old home. Great changes had taken 
place, and there was no one left with au- 


thority to forbid my coming and going as 
I chose. 

To my dying hour, I shall never forget 
my first day as a member of the circus. 
How it did rain! Jupiter Pluvius and all 
his helpers seemed to be on the job. The 
water came down in torrents, until the 
entire lot looked like a lake. Returning 
from the parade, several of the big wagons 
mired down the instant they left the road- 
way, and the elephants had to push them 
out. Ditches had to be dug around the 
side-wall in order to prevent the interior 
of the tents from being flooded. 

Needless to say, | was homesick. I had 
to fight hard to keep from taking the back 
trail, and I would have done so, but for 
the fact that all the money I possest was 
the two shinplasters I had got for the cher- 
ries. The sun came out after the day per- 
formance and things took on a more cheer- 
ful aspect. 

A recital of my experience while training 
for an acrobatic clown has no place in this 
story. My lot was not different from that 
of hundreds of gymnasts who have traveled 
the same road. IJ got no more than the 
usual number of bumps and bruises. Dan 
Rice, like every one else in the show, was 
uniformly kind and patient,- and took 
pleasure in lightening my tasks whenever 
it was possible. By fall of that year I was 
competent to take my part in all the com- 
pany acts. 

Life with a circus of that period was no 
downy couch of ease. No one outside the 
profession can conceive of the many hard- 
ships that fell to the lot of performers. 
There was no sleeping accommodation 
other than jolting wagons; a piece of can- 
vas to shed the rain was the only covering. 
Often I awoke in the morning to learn it 
had rained heavily while we were en route, 
and yet I had slept soundly with the rain 
falling in my face. Mention is made of 
this incident to show what a strong boy 
could go through and retain his health. 

Then there was always present the 
opposition of the Chureh—both ministers 
and laymen. The “immorality’’ of the 
circus was the usual text for a sermon 
immediately after the show was billed to 
appear. 

Rough, uncouth and sometimes profane 
the performers were, but in all my years 
with the cireus, I can not now recall any 
case of a lewd man or woman. Morality 
prevailed to the highest degree. The na- 
ture of the profession made clean living 
a paramount necessity. Mutual respect 
was unfailingly exhibited between the 
sexes. When occasion permitted, not a few 
performers made a practise of going to 
chureh. 

Dan Rice, my old instructor, is perhaps 
the best-remembered clown in the history 
of the circus. He first appeared in Galena, 
Illinois, in 1844, and became popular im- 
mediately. His real name was Daniel 
MeLaren. His father nicknamed him 
“Dan Rice,” after a famous Irish clown of 
that name. He died comparatively poor 
in Long Branch, New Jersey, on February 
22, 1892. He trained a number of horses, 
the best a white horse with small bay 
spots in his coat, resembling flea-bites. 

Old Dan would mount him and say, ‘‘Be 
very careful, now, sir, remember General 
Grant is riding you,’ at which the old 
horse would canter easily around the ring. 
Suddenly Dan would eall out, “Now, 
Jeff Davis is riding you,’’ when the horse 
would begin to plunge and kick and keep it 
up until told that General Grant was 
again riding him. When we were showing 
south of the Mason and Dixon line, the 
names were always reversed. 
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Dealers: Miller dealers stay with Miller because they do busi- 
ness under a staying franchise—and a paying franchise. Miller | 
profits have put many a tire dealer in a position of high business 1C eC 
repute in his community. For information concerning the Miller ® 


Franchise in your territory communicate with us, 


“wa —IThe Two Enemies 
/ ie of Long Tire 
Performance 


4 “By CORRECTING the two out- 
\ standing causes of swift balloon 

. tire wear— Miller produced the 
vee tire of SUPER-WEAR 


Absen building genius has long sought 

to build a tire of surpassing weat. 
But not until Miller engineers discov- 
ered the two outstanding causes of short 
life was such a tire made possible. 


Miller devoted months of research dis- 
covering the enemies of long tire perform- 
ance. Then licked them by adding 2 vital 
advantages—unique in all tire history. 


Flat, Geared-to-the-Road Tread 


The broad, flat contact surface of Miller’s 
exclusive Geared-to-the-Road tread runs even 
with the road. With light or heavy load— 
the entire width of this famous tread is on 
the road — taking wear even/y — therefore 
slowly. Thus—Miller eliminated uneven, 
spotty tread wear—the first and outstanding 
cause of short tire life. Not satisfied to stop 
there—a second unique result was obtained. 


“Uniflex’”’ Construction 


Every strand of this sturdy tire flexes as a 
unit. That means it resists curb and rut jolts 
that ordinarily bring inside breaks—springs 
back from blows to its normal shape—in- 
stantly—leaving tread, sidewalls, bead, cord, 
and fibre secure and intact. Thus— Miller 
eliminated costly and dangerous inside fric- 
tion and wear, adding many miles to balloon 
tire life. 

» The result—a tire that will keep pace with 
your car—be it the costliest car built. A tire 
that will wear with it—and stay with it, far 
beyond the life of the average tire. 

Today—the appearance of this tire of 
longer wear on any car isasilent testimonial 
of a manufacturer’s keen foresight—or an 
owner’s shrewd tire-buying ability. On 
your cat—it is assurance of surpassing wear. 


The Tire Builder says— 
—  &: “If one comes back 
| I’m penalized” 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
of N.Y. 
General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio. Branches at 


» 


Albany Cleveland Kansas City Philadelphia 
Atlanta Columbus Los Angeles Phoenix 
Baltimore Dallas Memphis Pittsburgh 
Birmingham Denver Milwaukee Portland 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis Rochester 5 
Brooklyn ria Newark Sn aa 
Roe Rapids Grand Rapids New Orleans Syracuse 
Charlotte Houston _ New York —_— Poledo 
Chicago Indianapolis Oklahoma City {jtica 
Cincinnati Jacksonville Omaha Washington 


Distributors in principal cities throughout the world, Dealers 
wherever there are automobiles 
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(Chic is Ipana, the 


tooth paste which has 
made such 4 marvel- 
OUS success. 


Use it on your teeth; 
brush your gums with 
It, too. You'll have 
Cleaner teeth ame 

healthier gums. < 


BRISTOL.MYERS (He) 
New York 


TAPS FOR “FUZZY-WUZZY’S” LEADER 


HETHER or not Osman Digna 

was a renegade Scotchman, George 
Nesbit by name, he was ‘“‘all ’ot sand and 
ginger when alive’’—and now he is dead 
at the age of ninety-three. He had the 
distinetion of having recruited and com- 
manded the ‘‘big, black boundin’ beggar” 
who “‘bruk a British square.”” To avoid 
confusion of thought it is convenient to 
remember that Kipling’s ‘“‘Fuzzy-Wuzzy”’ 
was the typical Sudanese warrior, not 
Osman Digna ‘“‘in person,” as assumed in 
a number of current writings. However, 
Osman was veritably ‘‘a first-class fightin’ 
man,’ and had disputed the sovereignty 
of the Sudan with such famous British 
generals as Gordon and Kitchener. In 
1900 he was captured and imprisoned, 
first at Wadi Halfa and later at Rosetta, 
where he remained until three years ago. 
Then he was released by a formal act of the 
House of Commons. In an article in the 
New York Evening World, William O. 
Trapp compares the Mohammedan chief- 
tain to Hannibal, and tells us that this 
famous follower of the Mahdi began his 
extraordinary military career with only 
seventy-five warriors, whom he trained and 
drilled ‘‘in the best traditions of West 
Point or Aldershot. After one battle with 
the British, Fuzzy-Wuzzy seemed to be 
licked. The English forgot about him. 
That was in August, 1883, in the Eastern 
Sudan.”” Reading on we learn that: 


éeg ? 


Two months later, with his handful of 
men, he waited ina defile between Suakin 
and Sinkat. Through the long October 
night, the heathen waited. Osman threat- 
ened to shoot the first man in his command 
who made a sound. A body of native 
troops, led by a native commander, allies 
of the British, -were half-way through 
the defile when Fuzzy-Wuzzy and his men 
were upon them and annihilated them. 

It was the beginning of his success. Four 
victories followed in quick succession, and 
Osman’s prestige increased mightily. The 
Sudanese flocked to his standards until 
he had recruited 6,000 men, all of whom he 
drilled in the same Carthaginian fashion. 

Finally, after five years, in 1888, Kitch- 
ener, who was Governor-General of the 
Red Sea littoral, cleaned up the mess, but 
not until Fuzzy-Wuzzy had captured Sin- 
kat and Tokar and had foreed the British 
Government to send to the Sudan such 
crack regiments as the Black Watch, the 


10th and 19th Hussars and the Gordon. 


Highlanders, under Gen. Sir Gerald 
Graham, a Victoria Cross winner. 

At Tamai and at El-Teb, Sir Gerald 
won two notable victories, but at Tamai 
the Fuzzy-Wuzzies broke the British 
square, as Kipling has recorded in the 
“Barrack Room Ballads.”’ 

That was no mean accomplishment. 

Such a leader must be a European, swore 
the strategists, and the answer has not 
yet been given. Speculation as to the 
man’s origin might give many a novelist 
the starting-point for an interesting ro- 
mance that would make even ‘‘ The Sheik”’ 
seem a dull and lifeless narrative. 

He has been identified variously as a 
Seotechman, a Frenchman, a Turk, and 
even, like that other Osman, Osman Pasha 
in the Greco-Turkish War, he has been 


ealled an American. The truth may be 
somewhere in those guesses. 


“Osman’s father, one account says, was 
a Glasgow man, fond of adventure, who, 
while living in Rouen, became the father 
of a son, George, said to be the man who 
has just died,’”’ and we read on: 


The elder Nesbit journeyed to Alexandria, 
where he fell ill of fever in 1848 and died. 
His widow was married to a Turkish trader, 
named Osman, who adopted the boy, made 
a Mussulman of him, sent him to the mil- 
itary school at Cairo. Here one of the 
young man’s friends was a cadet, Ahmed 
Arabi, who later enjoyed fame as Arabi 
Pasha, the Egyptian. 

The Turkish trader in the meantime 
had become immensely wealthy dealing in 
“Black Ivory,’”’ in which young Nesbit 
took considerable interest, and when his 
adopted father died, himself took up the 
trade of a slave-dealer. 

When England attempted to put down 
the slave trade, Osman Ali, as the youth 
became known, was incensed and, in- 
fluenced by the success of Arabi, took up 
arms against the British. 

In appearance, Osman bore out this 
theory, for he was a splendid example of 
rugged Scot military leader, with a fine 
erect bearing and, in earlier years, a fierce 
black beard, that gave him the sobriquet 
of Digna, ‘‘'The Bearded One.”’ 

Another story is that Osman Digna was 
the grandson of a Turkish slave-dealer 
who settled in Suakin in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. He married a 
Hadendowa woman, one of a wandering 
tribe, and had children, who, according 
to tribal custom, adopted the nationality 
of their mother. 

She had two grandsons, Ahmed and 
Osman, and they became immensely 
wealthy in the slave trade. Ahmed was 
a home-loving man who attended to busi- 
ness in Suakin, while Osman was the ad- 
venturer who roamed througli the country- 
side, trading with the natives and sending 
back rich stores of ivory and slaves. 

The abolition of the slave trade in 1870 
set Osman on the warpath to save tha 
family fortunes, according to that theory, 
and he fought the British right well until 
his final capture in January, 1900, by a 
police patrol in' the ,Warriba Hills. 

““The world is over for me,’’ he exclaimed 
to his captors. ‘‘The best that I can hope 
for now is to be allowed bread.”’ 

History has been full of the names of 
renegades, but Osman, if he was one, takes 
rank as the greatest of them all, even before 
such worthies as the Prussian Klotz and 
the Russian Poloski, who were also num- 
bered &4mong the Mahdi leaders. 

And Osman Digna had the added dis- 
tinction of being remembered in one of 
Kipling’s best-known poems because, 

‘““F’s the only thing that doesn’t give 

a damn 
For a regiment of British infantree.”’ 


The Boston Post philosophizes on the 
widely different deaths which overtook 
Kitchener and Osman: 


The fighting nomad dies peacefully in 
his bed, in a town of civilization. Kitch- 
ener, a landsman, who did most of his 
fighting in the tropics, went down to death 
in a cold northern sea. Many things hap- 
pen to show how unforeseen are the strange 
chances of life, but seldom are they as 
striking as in this contrast between the 
deaths of two amazingly different men. 


VY OU CAN INSTALL 

THIS KELVINATOR 
FREEZING UNITIN 
YOUR PRESENT REFRIG- 
ERATOR. MAKE ICE IN- 
STEAD OF MELTING IT— 
ALWAYS HAVE EFFI- 
CIENT, CONVENIENT 
AND HEALTHFUL RE- 
FRIGER ATION. 


SMALL MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS ON 
OUR HOUSEHOLD 
BUDGET PLAN 


You can choose from a large 
array of Cabinet Kelvinators 
by Leonard in the most beau- 
tiful styles and finishes, or 
from the de luxe Jewett line in 
solid porcelain, or Kelvinate 
any good refrigerator. Don't 
deny yourself the joys of Kel- 
vination any longer. Kelvin- 
ator dealers every where— 
look in the telephone book 
for the one nearest you and 
ask him to call. Or write 
direct to us for information. 


The Oldest 


| 7 ELVINATOR is So easy to own, 
\._ costs so little to operate, no 
b 


t \ modern home need be with- 
out Kelvination. 


KELVINATION is “‘cold that keeps’’ 
—keeps cold—keeps food—keeps 
both economically, conveniently, 
healthfully—without attention. 
The Zone of Kelvination is the 
Zone of Health. Everything about 
your refrigerator always clean, 
dry, sweet, wholesome. And it 
costs no more to operate than an 
ordinary 60-watt lamp burning 
continuously. 


KELvINaTION is simplified electric 
refrigeration beyond which science 
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has not gone. The first successful 
domestic system to apply the prin- 
ciple discovered by Lord Kelvin, 
for whom it was named—it is to- 
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day the acknowledged system of. 


longest proved efficiency. 


KetvrnatTor has been not only the 
pioneer but the pattern for the in- 
dustry, and has always led in the 
development of electric refrigera- 
tion. Used by thousands of women 
since 1914, it has become their 
most prized household possession. 


Ir you investigate, you'll 
Kelvinate! 
KELVINATOR, 2064 West Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 1183 Dundas St., East, London, Ontario 
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MOTORING: AND: AVIATION 


THE AUTOMOBILE—“KEY TO OUR PROSPERITY” 


HY IS AMERICA THRIVING TO-DAY? “Because 
of the automobile,” reply the authors of a stimulating 
article in The World’s Work, William Trufant Foster 
and Waddill Catchings, who are put forward by the magazine as 
authorities in the field under discussion. In an editorial note 


Photographs from The World's Work 


PUTTING A CAR THROUGH THE THIRD DEGREE 


Fire and flood, hills and hollows, bumps and strains of all kinds are 
included in the grueling initiations of the General Motors proving 
ground, where ‘‘a car must prove its worth.” 


we are told, that Mr. Foster is director of the Pollak Foundation 
for Economie Research, while Mr. Catchings is ‘‘a director in 
eighteen large enterprises of diversified interests.” They. hold 
that a man’s money-saving is not of itself so important as his 
wise spending of the savings. At the outset of 
their argument, Messrs. Foster and Catchings 
point to the probability that had it not been 
for the development of the automotive industry 
during the last fifteen years, ‘‘business would 
now be jogging along at a level not far above 
that of the decade before the war. Certain it 
is that without the great expansion of that 
industry in this country there would have been 
no such inereases as those which have taken 
place in the volume of money, in consumers’ 
incomes, in real wages and in profits.”’ More- 
over, we are told that the gains in building 
operations, in railroad development and in 
highway construction would have been equally 
impossible. The fact that the United States 
“has developed the largest new industry of this 
generation so rapidly that it now produces about 
seven-eighths of the world’s output of motor- 
cars,’ is cited as being in itself “‘enough to 
make this country far more prosperous than a 
score of countries which divide among them 
the other one-eighth of the business.” Indeed, 
say the authors, ‘‘every index of our general 


prosperity reflects the growth of the automobile industry.” 
And now we are introduced to rival business men who dis- 
pute this view. The head of a large department store ex- 
claims to the authors, ‘‘Nonsense!”” and declares that it 
would be difficult to find anybody, outside the motor groups and 
allied trades, who would believe. such an extreme statement. 
And he continues his rebuttal in this strain, as quoted by Messrs, 
Foster and Catchings: é 


“The automobile industry, far from helping business as a 
whole, has made it worse. By selling cars on easier and easier 
terms, it has induced millions of people to spend money which 
they could not afford in buying cars, and to spend time which 
they could not afford in riding in them. As a result, there is 
now one car for every six persons in this country, while the rest 
of the world does not have one ear for every hundred persons. 

“Took at the long rows of automobiles in front of our fac- 
tories!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Not all cheap ears, by any means. 
Why, in 1925, we spent more than six billion dollars for motor-cars 
and motor supplies alone. 

‘‘What does all this mean?” he asked. Put before we could 
give our answer, he gave his own. 

“Clearly enough,”’ he said, ‘‘it means that at least six billion 
dollars of consumer income are spent each year for non-essential 
automobiles, with a corresponding loss to makers of shoes, 
hosiery, rugs, books, canned goods, and scores of other necessary 
products. That has certainly been bad for business generally.” 


In their answer to this argument, the authors admit that money 
spent for motor-cars is not spent for anything else, and they add: 


It must be admitted, further, that money spent by consumers 
is the force which drives all industry. Consequently, other 
trades would have been even more prosperous than they have 
been if consumers had spent for other things all the money they 
have spent for automobiles. 

That, however, is not the whole story. We still have to ask 
whether consumers would have had that six billion dollars to 
spend on other things, if there had been no automobile industry. 

The most obvious answer to that question is that the automobile 
industry, directly and indirectly, pays in wages, to about three 
and one-half million persons, not far from six billion dollars a year, 
Here, then, is a single industry, nonexistent a generation ago, 
which now provides nearly all the purchasing power of a body 
of consumers equal to the total adult population of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, and Connecticut; a single industry which 


WHERE THE ENAMEL IS BAKED ON 


Just one of the multifarious details of automobile manufacture—here the fenders are dipt 
in enamel, “then hung up like so many clothes.” 
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now released to its 
full capacity 


: new The full release of the Super-Six principle resulted in a car 
cars superlatively beyond anything known. 


12bodies Tests of a stock chassis under official observation established 

A alain - the record of 102.53 miles per hour. But speed was not so 

of colors. much sought for as was the ability to maintain any wanted 
speed for any length of time with complete comfort and 
safety to driver, passenger and car. 


To build such-a car in sufficient quantities as its merit com- 
mands, and at a price that will give it widest sale, required 
the investment of millions of dollars in buildings and equip- 
ment. That program is now completed. And the car is 
exhibited for the first time at the New York Automobile 
Show beginning January 8, 1927. 


And Now Also An Essex Super-Six 


At a Price Within the Reach of Millions 


The development of the New Hudson just described Jed, 
also, to the creation of a smaller automobile—a counterpart 
in general appearance, in smoothness, comfort, quality, easy 
riding, and safety. It is the New Essex Super-Six. 


It, too, has stamina. It is capable of 50 miles an hour all day 
long if you want that, yet that is far below its maximum 
speed. It has great flexibility. It is economical and requires 
the minimum of attention. 


The bodies are in keeping with its chassis—beautiful in line, 
finish, upholstery, fittings and color. 


The Essex Super-Six will sell at little more than you pay 
for any “‘Four’’. It, too, is exhibited for the first time at the 


New York Automobile Show. 


HUDSON-ESSEX 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CuOuMePeA N Y° «= DE TRO IGT 


Orange trees laden with golden fruit and their vanguard of 
gleaming snow-capped peaks. Smiley Heights, near Redlands. 


The city of Los Angeles, with a population of 
well over a million, is the largest city on the Pacific 
Coast and is the hub of one of the country’s rich- 
est agricultural communities. 


The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern Calitornia are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products 
(1925), $85,912.744; Value of Citrus Products (1925), 
$23,241,503; Oil Production (1925), 140,000,000 bbls.; 


Harbor Imports (1925), 4,156,177 tons; Harbor aise 
Exports (1925), 16,154,566 tons; Total Harbor Ton- a sy 
nage, 20,310,743. Px 


A producing season of 365 days a year permitting 
year ’round crops. 


The palm-lined shore and fringing hills at Santa Barb 
are typical of Southern California’s delighthal benches 
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~The World’s Most 
[a erescing Vacation Land 


—I Live In It Now.” 


Le 
Or 


fornia: “I've been around the world a dozen times, but 

never have I found another place like Southern Califor- 
nia, now. my permanent-home: Winter here is only a spring- 
time joy—sunshine, flowers and fun. 


“Summer. brings the best that this delightful season offers 
elsewhere and omits the. enervating heat. The U. S. Weather 
Bureau average mean temperatures for 50 years in a central city 
in this section are as follows: 50 Junes, 66 degrees; 50 Julys, 70; 
50 Augusts, 413 50 Septembers, 69. Think ‘of fifty years of tem- 
peratures like these in summer time! Humidity is always low. 


Tan a world-traveler says about Southern Cali- 


“Come here in the winter to escape snow, sleet and wind, 
Come in the summer to escape the rains that so often ruin a 
vacation elsewhere. Plan each day and be sure that you can 
do the things you've planned. 


“You'll never be at any loss for things to do and see. Within 
a few hundred square miles you will find a desert like Sahara, 
mountains 10,000 feet in height, lovely islands in an emerald 
ocean, great wide beaches, winding trails for horseback riders, 
cabarets, the theatres—choice bits of all the world—something 
to remind you of Spain, France, England, Egypt, Italy, Japan. 


“Motor over 5000 miles of paved boulevards down avenues 
lined with giant palms and eucalyptus. See quaint Old Missions 


San Fernando Mission still draws about itself the 
ancient charm of these old dwellings of the Padres. 


California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 


SSS an Se 


Se 


—— 
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founded more than 150 years ago. 


Visit Old Mexico just 
across the border. 


“Drive past mile after mile of orange, lemon, avocado, fig, 
date and walnut groves. Pick and eat an orange off the tree. 


“Play golf or tennis, swim, hike, hunt or fish—no matter what 
your hobby, you'll find it here and in ‘its element.’ 


“Plan to come now or this summer —any time is good—there 
are no ‘seasons’ here. 


“Living costs are moderate. Stop at luxurious hotels or 
modest boarding places. You'll find the accommodations to fit 
the price you want to pay. 


“Come via Los Angeles and San Diego, returning through 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Spokane. Thus you can see the entire Pacific Coast 
in one memorable trip at merely a trifle more than a round trip 
to one point. Ask your ticket agent about these circle tours.” 


Southern California is replete with historical interest. The 
railroad trip from the East also is rich in it, You travel 
through the old land of the pioneers—the “western country 
of the cowboy and the Indian” that you’ve read about. 


So from the moment that you step aboard your train your 
interest begins. 


Before you turn this page send for 
our new free booklet, 52 pages, illus- 
trated, the most interesting and com- 
plete book on the subject of vacations 
that was ever put in print. 


Then plan this year to visit this fav- 
ored section of your land. There is no 
other like it in the world. Mail cou- 
pon now. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 1-B, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me your free booklet about Southern Cali- 
fornia vacations. Also booklets telling especially of ne 
attractions and opportunities in the counties which 
have checked: 


0 Los Angeles Orange 1] Riverside 
Cl San Bernardino © Santa Barbara [1 Ventura 
[| San Diego 
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Save Your Eyes 
Dr. C. W. Trail Says: 


“When I am not using the Far- | 
rington, my wife is using it; 
when my wife is not using it, 
our eight-year-old daughter is 
using it. Every home should 
have at least of one.’ 


At last—a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by the 
Invention of this Great Necessity—Dr.Farrington’s 


Portable Reading Table 
For the Lap 


Conserves and Prolongs 


the Life of YOUR Eyes! 


Here is the helper you have always needed. y! saves 
your eyes — conserves your energy — permits concen- 
tration with real relaxation and absolute comfort. The 
FARRINGTON supports books, magazines, reading matter, 
typewriter, writing materials, ete., at just the right angle 
to insure correct vision, regardless of position. 


Sit right—read right—feel right , 


Think what this means! Comfort,enjoyment, i 
greater mental and physicalenergies. Greater [ 
facility for the mechanics of reading and 
writing. Genuine relaxation, The Farring: 
ton allows you to assume a comfortable pos 
tion when reading, writing, etc. 


Students Delight In Its Use 


Prof. E. L, Eaton, 
University of Wis., ¢ 
says: “Jt is ajoy to 
read a book of any 
size, resting easily 
in a rocking chair. § 
Thousands willnow 
haveanewjoy read 
ing while resting.”’ & 
With the Farring- 

toneveryone canin- 
crease their capa- 
city formental effort 


Men, Women and Children SHOULD HAVE A FARRINGTON 


You can not afford to go longer without 
this remarkable device for the conserva- 
tion of your vital forces. It will help 
everyone who reads, writes or works. 
It is indispensable to invalids, 
sick folks and shut-ins. 


NATURE 


—Conserves Mental Energy 
—Permits Greater Concentration 
—Conserves all Vital Forces 


IDEAL GIFT FOR ALL AGES 


You couldn’t buy a more practical gift than 
the Farrington. It is light, (weight, less 
than 44 ounces), handy, durable, portable, 
collapsible and adjustable to any position. No 
skill required for handling. Should last a lifetime. 


STYLES AND PRICES Fn 


1. Natural Finish_______- $6 ro] 
2. Walnut Finish____-_-- 7.50 © 
3. Mahogany Finish _____ 7.50 = 
4, White Enamel _____-__-_ 8.50 © 
5. Genuine Walnut____-__ 9.50 
6. Genuine Mahogany__. 9.50 UJ 


Prepaid Anywherein U.S. Ae 


SEND NOW You [will be delighted with 

the Farrington. Your money 
back after 5 days’ trial, if you are not satisfied. 
Personal check accepted from Digest readers. 


The 
Farrington 
Company 


21 W. Elm St., 
Dept. LD1 
Chicago, Ill. 


STATE STYLE 
DESIRED 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


turns over 10 wage-earners enough money 
to enable them to buy the country’s total 
output of bread and, in addition, the 
total output of woolen, worsted, and silk 
goods. It is a stupendous amount, too 
large for any of us to visualize. As a 
matter of fact, it is large enough to account 
for the notable gain in real wages which our 
workers have achieved in the last fifteen 
years, the very period during which the 
automobile industry has attained more 
than 95 per cent. of its growth. 

Many persons, it is true, object to that 
rapid growth, because fully three-quarters 
of the sales have been on instalments. B.E. 
Geer, president.of the Judson Mills, ex- 
presses a Common. opinion when he says: 
“Hor a long time, I have felt that the buy- 
ing of automobiles on the instalment plan 
in such volume was one of the outstanding 
reasons for slow business in many indus- 
tries.” 

Undoubtedly, it is one of the reasons why 
the automobile industry has grown faster 
than various industries which have not 
made use of time-payment sales. Nearly all 
those industries, however, have fared 
better than they would have fared, had not 
business as a whole received the impetus 
of the distribution to consumers, on small 
initial payments of about three billion 
dollars’ worth of merchandise in excess of 
what they have yet paid for. And about 
half of that merchandise is motor-cars. 

Business in general is stimulated by an 
increase in the volume of sales brought 
about by instalment methods, whether 
the goods sold are regarded as ‘‘luxuries”’ 

r ‘‘necessities.’’ In either-case, the making 
of more goods involves the payment of 
more wages; and an additional billion 
dollars of wages is an additional billion 
dollars of consumer purchasing power, 
whether the wages are paid to produce cars 
or corn or anything else. Moreover, the 
loss of a billion dollars in the pay-rolls of 
the automobile industry would bring on a 
depression of business just as certainly as 
the loss of a billion dollars in the wages of 
farm laborers. 

It is often said that increased sales of 
necessities on the instalment plan are 
financially sound and good for business, 
but that as much ean not be said for sales 
of automobiles. There is, however, no 
ground for that opinion. In 1920, the banks 
curtailed credit in the motor-car trade on 
the ground that automobiles were ‘‘luxur- 
ies.” That was nothing but an opinion. 
The people of the country, by purchasing 
more cars than ever before, promptly 
showed that they were not interested in 
anybody’s opinion. 

Certainly, production of goods in general 
should not be slowed down, and men thrown 
out of work, and standards of living 
thereby lowered, for the sole reason that 
the people, as consumers, do not have 
enough cash income to buy the goods 
which, as producers, they are perfectly able 
and willing to create. 


At least, the authors argue, it is better 
for people to acquire the goods they want, 
on partial payments, than not to acquire 
the goods at all, merely because producers 
have not ventured to let the people make 
them, and they continue: 


That being true, the automobile industry 
has done much to sustain prosperity, by 


Doctor Recommends 
This Tobacco to 
Pipe-Smoking 
Patients 


There seems to be an unwritten law 
among pipe-smokers. When one man 
discovers a way to get more enjoyment 
out of his pipe, he feels obligated to tell 
the ‘“‘pipe-smoking fraternity’? about it. 


So it is not surprising that when Doctor 
Gardiner of Florida found a tobacco that 
really enabled him to enjoy a pipe for the 
first time, he made a point of recommend- 
ing it to all his pipe-smoking patients. 


You'll find his letter interesting. 


Larus & Bro. Co., 

Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 

No harm done, I hope, if I feel like I 
want to say a word of praise for Edeeworte 
Ready-Rubbed. 

I have tried many kinds of tobacco in a 
pipe, but until I got to smoking Edge- 
worth I never really enjoyed a pipe. 

Frequently I say to patients who must 
smoke, ‘‘If you’re going to smoke your 
pipe, use Edgeworth.” 

I like it and recommend it whole-heart- 
edly to anyone who enjoys smoking. 

Yours truly, 
W. D. Gardiner, D. O. 


Of course, until you try Edgeworth, you 
won't know what it is that makes so 
many smokers favor this tobacco. For 
that reason we invite you to take ad- 
vantage of our stand- 
ing offer. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
putit to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you 
buy. iis tore it 
never changes in 
quality. 


Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 2-M 
S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for she name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome humi- 
dors holding a pound, and also in several 
handy in-between sizes. 14) 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Rich d, ; 
Cae Edgeworth station. Wave length Bila J 


devising an exceedingly efficient and safe 
system of time-payment selling. 

- All in all, we conclude that without the 
motor-car industry to swell the national 
income, the six billion dollars which were 
spent last year for automobiles and for 
things required by the use of automobiles, 
would not have been spent for anything. 
Consequently, business as a whole would 
have been far less prosperous than it is 
to-day. 


Further reasoning along this line brings 
us back to the automobile as the advance- 
agent of prosperity: 


Now, it sometimes happens that the 
growth of the capital structure of a single 
industry involves a sufficient expansion of 
money in circulation, and sufficient pay- 
ments to consumer, to more than make up 
the shortage of consumer buying caused by 
savings, and thus to prolong ‘‘good times.” 
jThat is what happened in the first great era 
of railroad building. 

We can not prolong these ‘‘good times,” 
however, merely by stabilizing the auto- 
mobile business at its present level, for it is 
the growth of that industry which has 
generated our present prosperity. It is not 
possible to sustain such prosperity merely 
by continuing to pay a given number of 
millions of dollars a year to the workers who 
make the cars, for unless consumers pay 
more for those very cars than all the costs 
of making them, the country will run upon 
““hard times.” 

If the automobile industry had not 
sprung up out of nothing, as tho called into 
being by the rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp; and 
if it had not, in the magic of its growth and 
the contagion of its youthful confidence, 
put new life into so many contributory 
industries, what could have taken its place? 
Surely not the railroads, lacking the three 
million car-loads a year of automotive 
freight which they now carry. © Surely not 
the cement industry, lacking the great 
demand which the automobile has. created 
for road-building materials. Surely not 
the gasoline producers, who now sell to 
motorists 80 per cent. of their product. 
Nor could any other industry have done so 
much for business. 

As a matter of fact; most of the vast 
payments made by the automobile industry 
to consumers have been used by them— 

“not to buy automobiles, for which they can 

hardly have spent more than one-tenth of 
their wages—but to buy other things. 
Every storekeeper in Detroit knows that. 
If our friend, the department-store man, 
had any means of knowing how many of his 
own customers derive their income in some 
way, devious tho it may be, from the 
automobile industry, he might conclude 
that the industry had not been so bad for 
business, after all. 

Certain it is that, during the last fifteen 
years, the countries which did not have the 
aid of the automobile industry in achieving 
extraordinary prosperity, did not achieve 
it at all.. The United States would have 
failed, too, had it depended for its prosperity 
on growth in any other field. No one 
industry and no combination of industries 
in any country has grown rapidly enough to 
furnish the stimulus to general business 
which the automobile has furnished in the 
United States. 

‘How great, then, is our debt to the 
builders of the automobile industry! Theirs 
has been the vision, theirs the courage, 
theirs the faith, that has moved mountains 
of discouragement. — : Sr 


Gr 
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“Does your favorite smoke go sour sometimes?”’ 


Great After Smoking 


“You smoke pretty steadily, Bill, don’t you?” 
“Yes, what makes you ask?” 


“Well, because you always seem to enjoy it so 
thoroughly. But with me my pet smoke goes sour 
sometimes when I smoke that way.” 


“The answer is easy,” the other man said. “Just eat a 
few Life Savers in between and see how much better 
each new smoke tastes!” 


* * $ 


More and more smokers are doing the same thing. We 
wondered if you knew this about Life Savers, these little 
candy mints with the hole; how they freshen your mouth 
between smokes, soothe your nerves and make the next 


smoke so much better. 


It’s a fact; Life Savers easily double your smoke enjoy- 
ment. Their wonderful aromatic flavors freshen your 
mouth like a good drink of water when you're really 
thirsty—and steady your nerves for work or play. Once 
you try them this way between smokes you'll always 
have apackage handy. Fivecentsa package everywhere. 


Eat a few 
Life Savers 


Six Flavors 
Pep-O-Mint 
Wint-O-Green 
Cinn-O-Mon 
Lic-O-Rice 
Cl-O-Ve 
Vi-O-Let 


between 
Smokes 
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PRIVATE 
OFFICE 


How Much 
Valuable Space 
Have You 


Devoted to Storage? 


PACE, like time, is a valuable 
commodity. It is an item 
you recognize in terms of 

dollars and cents. The more you 
get into your space, the more re- 
turn you will get from your 
money invested. 


Globe-Wernicke steel shelving 
puts into each foot of your space 


bigger time and svace saving 
economies. 
Here’s why: 
It is flexible —fits anywhere. 


Adaptable for every storage need 
—with doors for cabinets and 
lockers — counter high for store 
display. Steel shelves—adjusted 
to any height, partitioned to any 
width, 


In addition Globe-Wernicke: steel 
shelving lasts a lifetime—it can. 
be added to as needed—it is inde- 
structible and simple to erect and 
finally has a high resale value. 


Ask your dealer to show you how 
you can reduce your storage cost 
with Globe-Wernicke steel shelv- 
ing—or mail the coupon today 
for the booklet “Cutting Storage 
Costs.”’ 


Globe*Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Dept. L-10 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


What are the 19 advantages in 
Globe-Wernicke Steel Shelving? Send 
me a copy of ‘‘Cutting Storage Costs.”’ 


Name 


Address 


City State 


\ X YITH the picturesque opening of the 

twenty-seventh annual National 
Automobile Show in New York, on the date 
of this issue of Tur Digest, final figures 
of motor-vehicle production for 1926 are 
due to be given to the public. Through 
the courtesy of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, THe Dienst has 
been enabled to present the figures. here. 
They show a total production for the year 
of 4,480,000 vehicles, with the wholesale 
value of $3,056,950,000—an advance of 
143,246 vehicles and $79,045,167 value 
over the 1925 record. One of the most 
significant figures of the year, the statement 
goes on, is the increase of 3 per cent. over 
the total export figure of last year, the 
volume being 550,000 vehicles for 1927. 
This total represents 12 per cent. of the 
business of the automobile factories, it is 
pointed out; and the prediction is made 
that 25 per cent. of production will be sold 
abroad within a few years. Closed cars 
continue to inerease in popularity, the 
statement adds, amounting to 74 per cent. 
of the total ‘‘ despite the fact that there was 
an excellent trade in roadsters and other 
open models during the year,’’ and we 
read on: 

The volume of motor-vehicle taxes was 
$735,226,000. This is close to the total 
expenditure for highway construction and 
maintenance during the year, since a part 
of the billion dollars spent for this purpose 
was financed by bond issues. 

Shipment of motor products over the 
railroads likewise reached a new high total 
during the year. The number of freight 
car-loads of automotive goods was3,160,000. 

Registration of the vehicles in the United 
States has reached a new high figure of 


22,330,000 according to a compilation 
based on reports from the various States. 


Of the National Automobile Show itself, 
we read in the New York Herald Tribune 
that ‘‘superachievement and _ superideas, 
displayed amid a setting of stately splen- 
dor”’ will prove to be its keynote when, at 
two o’clock this (Saturday) afternoon, it is 
formally opened by Col. Charles Clifton, 
president of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce (under whose 
auspices the exposition is held), with the 
show committee, consisting of H. M. Jewett 
(chairman), F. C. Chandler and Charles D. 
Hastings. Some of the old-time makers 
are said to be putting out models ‘“‘nearly 
100 per cent. new”’ in design and construc- 
tion, we learn from the same source, and 
“radically different features from those 
seen in former years will be offered by 
certain exhibitors, while, of course, many 
others will show merely refinements of the 
1926 line.”” There is some talk of ‘‘surprize 
ears” and ‘‘mystery models’? which will 
“add to the joys of the throngs in atten- 
dance.”’ Aside from power plant and chassis, 
we are told, quite a number of revolution 
ary developments in body types will be 
introduced—*‘ modern without being freak- 
ish, and said to be decidedly practieal.” 
As The Herald Tribune explains: 


and the instrument board. 


ALL SET FOR THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW 


The modern ear manufacturer, having 
attained almost the limit of dependability 
in chassis and luxury in body design, fit- 
tings and appointments, has given his 
artistic sense full sway by molding all parts 
of the vehicle into an entirely pleasing 
entity as to lines, colors and exterior details 
in general. This will be proved by the 
models exhibited. 

Several years have passed since the 
annual National Automobile Shows dis- 
closed each season to expectant visitors 
virtually an entirely new line-up of models 
from motor-car factories scattered here, 
there and everywhere. It was the thing 
expected from an industry that had not 
yet found itself; that was appealing almost 
entirely to the sporting instinct, and notquite 
certain that it was producing anything de- 
pendable enough to be regarded as a utility. 

With the passage of time, startling ideas 
in designs became less numerous. Modi- 
fications took the place of innovations, and 
in their wake came the valuable refine- 
ments that may always be looked for as 
engineering science progresses. JF inality 
in design is an absolute impossibility. In 
that certainty lies the fascination of the 
annual automobile show, for the novice in 
the use of cars as well as for the man who 
has driven them for two decades or more. 

The forthcoming show will disclose, 
however, an unusual number of exhibits, 
apart from the developments in the pas- 
senger-car field. Even those who endeavor 
to follow the trend of the industry relative 
to passenger cars, and who may be familiar 
with the newer constructional ideas, will 
find at the show the first opportunity to see 
them all at one time and to form a definite 
judgment of their values. 

It is safe to expect, on the whole, that 
every exhibitor will have something new 
to interest the motorist. If it is not an 
entirely new model or a new body, it may 
turn out to be a radical alteration in chassis 
design. Mechanical innovations, it is 
predicted, will be found on every make of 
ear exhibited, and it is equally assured that 
the bodies with which the 1927 ears are 
equipped will bring to light many ideas 
that will contribute to greater comfort. 

There will be in evidence, too, consider- 
able changes in the driver’s section of the 
car—that is, the front seat, the controls 
The last- 
named has become a thing of beauty. 

Starting with graceful radiator designs, 
in a majority of cases surmounted by highly 
artistic figures on the caps, the lines for 
1927 will blend more smoothly and will be 
emphasized by finely harmonizing combina- 
tions. of colors. 

Driving the 1927 model, especially on 
long-distance trips, will be less wearisome 
than has been the case with many models of 
previous years. Steering has been made 
easier and clutch and brake pedals will 
function with less pressure because of re- 
finements that have been worked out. 

Road vibration has been pretty well over- 
come by the fitting of deeper and softer 
cushions and by the use of soft springs. 
Valve operation has been rendered entirely 
silent by the use of cams of new shape, 
while in many makes of ears the engine will 
be found to be mounted on supports of 
rubber or fabrie in order that its vibrations 
may not be transmitted to the chassis and 
body. 

Motorists who have noted that at certain 
speeds their cars have shown a great ten- 
dency to be noisy will find that this form of 
trouble—due to the engine and transmission 
vibrating together-—has been eliminated. 
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FOR STRENGTH AND PERMANENCE 


REINFORCE WITH 


NATIONAL REINFORCING 
Add the Strength of Welded Steel Fabric to 


ecocer  e  E 


| 
j i 
j 

|—- Stucco Concrete Plaster 
i | Houses Roaps Driveways CEILINGS 
BuiLpincs SIDEWALKS FLoors WALLS 
i “OVER-COATS” Roors BriDGES ARCHES 
LZ | RESERVOIRS 


For strength and permanence, you must reinforce, with steel, all construce 
tion built with materials that are wet or plastic when applied. 


Write for details of the National Steel Fabric Method of Reinforcing. 
There is a Style of National Reinforcing for every type of construction. 


Ren 
SR 


43 
erence nines anes 


\ 


‘ meerrnere renee 


ap 


EO nce 


_ NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY oerrnsSt8@8 818. co. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OrrFices IN MANy PRINCIPAL Citires—SEE TELEPHONE BOOKS FOR ADDRESSES 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDED STEEL FABRIC 
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always with 


Sunshine, 
“Flowers, 


Gaiety 
Eye pleasures call you 


now to Tampa—the Resort Center of Flori- 
da’s Famous West Coast. Here wonderful 
sunshine is rivaled only by nights of silvery 
moonlight which bring rest, complete relax- 
ation, or romance to suit the temperament of 
visitors. 


The Ideal Combination 
of Resort and Metropolis 


You'll find here the Romance of Old Spain, 
and the famous Bayshore Boulevard leading 
to parks and playgrounds, to Gulf beaches, to 
the finest of fishing and hunting grounds. It 
winds for miles along Tampa’s palm-fringed 
waters and extends to many popular resorts, 
all worth visiting. Here you can play golf 
or tennis every day—you can enjoy dancing, 
grand opera, boat-races. Come to Tampa and 
name your own form of entertainment or 
enjoy them all. 


Open-Air Concerts Daily. 
Bachman’s Million Dollar Band 


Cosmopolitan social activities, magnificent 
hotels, fine theatres, shops and unique Span- 
ish restaurants are only a few of Tampa's at- 
tractions. The colorful Gasparilla Carnival 
and South Florida Fair at Tampa are the 
outstanding winter events in all Florida. 
And Tampa offers many business and invest - 
ment epee It is the financial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural center of Southern 
Florida. Rates are posted in nearly all hotel 
rooms and living costs are low. 


Get this New Booklet 


Let us send you our illustrated 
booklet, ““Tampa—Florida’s Great- 932 
est City.’”’ It tells an accurate and 
complete story of life and condi- 


PA 


Greatest City 


a a a a ae eS ee 


TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 
P. O. Box 3002, Tampa, Florida 


Please send me your free booklet, ““Tampa—Florida’s 
Greatest City.” 


MN G16 eres ate eee ee _< 


DS ERCEL ee Ss oars eR 


fbeewe in on WDAE—Tampa, Sunday cath 


The National Automobile Show has 
annually drawn to the metropolis a greater 
number of visitors than any other, and with 
two new sections this year it is well within 
the probabilities that a new attendance 
record will be established. The fifty or 
more shop-equipment exhibitors with their 
staffs will be an entirely new addition, as 
will be those connected with the displays 
of commercial ears. There will be as well 
the great number of service-shop and ga- 
rage men who will take advantage of the 
first opportunity ever offered in New York 
to look over the machinery built to speed 
up their work. Many merchants from 
outside cities and towns are looked for in 
response to the showing of business types of 
trucks. 


The exhibition of motor-car parts and 
accessories will be more varied than ever 
before, ‘‘including scores of new and useful 
things,’ says the New York Times; and we 
read on: 


To give members of the trade an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the accessories under 
most favorable conditions and also the 
shop-equipment exhibit, which is a new 
and important addition this year, Monday 
and Tuesday, January 10 and 11, have 
been set apart as trade days, when, from 
10 A. M. to one o’clock, those exhibits will 
be open solely to the so-called professional 
element in the industry. 

The shop-equipment display is expected 
to attract strongly from the ranks of those 
who serve the public by keeping ears re- 
paired and adjusted. 

Practically every device developed for 
the speeding up of automotive service will 
be on view, and much of it will be hooked 
up to power, thus permitting the actual 
operations and results to be carefully 
studied. With the tremendous increase 
in the number of motor-cars in use, the 
demand for service has increased propor- 
tionately. When repairs or replacements 
are needed they are demanded in the 
shortest possible time. To turn work out 
in the number of hours that used to be 
measured by days has been made possible 
only by the development of special service 
equipment. 

The replacement of brake lining may be 
taken as an illustration, because this is a 
feature of service that every car demands 
periodically. Under the old conditions 
such a job on all four wheels was deemed 
a fast one if finished in a day. With 
modern machinery which strips the old 
lining in a jiffy, and drills and countersinks 
holes for rivets, the entire replacement can 
be finished in a few hours. One man does 
it all and does a better job than several 
used to do. 

The task of grinding valves and remov- 
ing the deposits of carbon from cylinders 
was another all-day job under old condi- 
tions. Now a few hours suffice, and the 
cost is proportionately lower. From a 
full week to two days or less is the time 
needed with up-to-date machinery to re- 
finish a set of motor cylinders and fit new 
pistons and rings. 

All the machinery that comes under the 
head of shop equipment means more 
economical car operation, greater freedom 
from trouble and a great reduction in 
the time that a ear must be laid up for 


: Inl640 
g the First KilgenOrgan 
g was built nan 

Old Time Abbey 


For three centuries craft devo- 
tion has been the creed of the 
Kilgen Pipe Organ Guild. In 
gtcat auditoriums and houses of 
worship, both impressive and 
modest, millions of music 
fovers are inspired by Kilgen 
harmonious tones and stately 
melodies. An interesting bro- 
chure will be sent on request .. 
Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc., 
LUI 4028 N orth Union Blvd. 
GS) Qf Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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Ee” = HENRY LUNN 
[a Sl LTD. 
Ea» NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
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Ottawa Lucerne Brussels Bruges etc. 


Established more than a generation. 
Over 20,000 clients satisfied annually. 


TOURS for the 
professional 


income 


Any class Any Line 
Anywhere 
Consult us about your travel prob- 
lems or write us for beautifully illus- 
trated booklet describing Tours to 
EUROPE, the MEDITERRANEAN 
and the HOLY LAND 


Very attractive terms 
offered to organizers, LOLA 
SIR HENRY LUNN, LTD. Es 
Information Dept. ASE 
70 Fifth Avenue ARE 
New York, N.Y. _ <i peeees 


NORWAY AD WESTERN 
3rd Cruise; July 2; 52 delightful days. =An 
$600 — $1300 includes shore trips. 

Jan. 16, World Cruise; Jan. 25, Mediterranean 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 
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Blueprints, etc. 1207 
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VENUS Pencils i 
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12 colors 
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adjustments, replacements and repairs or a 
general overhauling. 

While not yet a thing of the past, the 
old-type garage and the mechanie who 
would attempt any kind of a job with a 
handful of tools are rapidly being relegated 
to the limbo of undesirables. In their 
places have come the modern equipped 
shops with the newest devices and the 
power to work them. A worn bearing or 
erankshaft does not now involve the virtual 
disassembling of the car. The motor is 
left in its place, and the work is completed 
in a fraction of the time formerly required. 

For many years air compressors have 
been used only to furnish air for tires. 
Now their usefulness has been developed 
to a point where they are used to wash 
and paint cars. The more or less passable 
hand-washing job, taking from half to a 
full hour, has now become a matter of less 
than ten minutes, and the results are all in 
favor of the power job. 

The electric drill has eliminated hand 
labor, which was more costly and less 
satisfactory. Hydraulic presses have taken 
the place of the sledge-hammer, perform- 
ing faster, cleaner work, without any 
danger of injuring parts adjacent to the 
one under repair. 

These are only a few illustrations of thé 
tremendous strides that have been taken 
in the maintenance field, in forms that can 
be utilized by the garage and _ service 
station. The progress that has been made 
means that car upkeep has been reduced 
in price because work can be done faster, 
and because it is done quite as well as the 
factory could do it. 


A notable feature of the motor statistics 
for 1926 is the increase in the production 
of trucks and buses. This is commented 
upon by Windsor T. White, chairman of the 
motor-truck committee of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce: 


Eclipsing all previous records and for 
the first time exceeding the half-million 
mark, truck production for 1926 reached a 
total in excess of 530,000 units. Included 
in this total are approximately 15,000 
vehicles put in use as motor-buses. Previ- 
ous high-production totals were established 
‘in 1925 with 497,452 units, 1923 with 
392,760 units, and 1924 with 374,317 units. 

The economics of truck and bus trans- 
portation have become so well understood 
during the past year that there has been a 
notable increase in the number of vehicles 
used by every branch of industry. Particu- 
larly notable has this been in the case of 
the older transportation agencies. More 
than sixty steam railroads are now using 
motor-trucks directly or indirectly to 
supplement their freight service, and over 
forty railroads are using hundreds of motor- 
buses to supplement their passenger service, 
Some 350 street railways are now operating 
approximately 7,000 motor-buses in re- 
placement of, or in addition to, their street- 
car service. 

By far the largest single type of truck 

use is by owners having rural free delivery 
mail addresses. In an exhaustive survey 
made during the year accounting for 
2,225,008 trucks, 219,539 were found in 
the hands of R. F. D. owners. Other 
leading industries included groceries and 
other food products, 130,690; road con- 
tractors, 74,141, automobile accessories 
and supplies, 69,198. 
» Moreover there were found to be 1,- 
603,709 individual owners of motor trucks 
in the United States each owning an average 
of 1.3 trucks. 
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fascinating Booklets 
sent free upon request 


—THEY TELL ABOUT SUNNY SAN DIEGO, 


CITY OF OPPORTUNITY AND PLAY 


Gee us send you these beautifully illustrated book- 
lets containing the fascinating story of San Diego. 
They will charm you, and their pages will open up a 
new land to you—a land of sunshine and flowers— 
the real California of your dreams. 

San Diego, romantic birthplace of California—a city where 
there is neither winter cold nor summer heat. A city of year- 
*round recreation with the blue Pacific at your doorstep and 
wonderful mountains nearby. A city where gladness fills every 
hour of work or play. A city where you will enjoy the glorious 
out-of-doors every day of the year. San Diego 7s California! 

You should know about San Diego—its colorful history, 
its great bay, its palms, its beaches, parks, mountains, sunshine. 
You should also know about its marvelous growth and bus- 
jness opportunities. These booklets tell one of the most de- 
lightful stories you have ever read of any city. 

Give yourself the rare treat of seeing California this winter 
—its wonderful cities and its National Parks. See Oregon 
and Washington, too—their scenery is a revelation to every 
traveler—and include Hawaii on your Western trip. 

But see San Diego first—dream city of the Golden West! 

And, xow while the thought is before you, clip and mail 
the coupon below. 


Through Pullmans over Santa Fe Railway. Also over San Diego & Arizona 
Railway im connection with Rock Island and Southern Pacific Lines 


San Diego 


California 


Sa amaMieca® | Nie tbtinr Vara Wace Co es) 


SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 
600-D Chamber of Commerce Building, San Diego, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, your fascinating story of San Diego, California 


Name. 


Address. 
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CRITICS AND DEFENDERS OF MY LADY AT THE WHEEL 


The Worlds Most Perfect 
Winter Resort Hotel 


The New BREAKERS | 


by the Sea—on the Gulf Stream 


at PALM BEACH 


Opens the Florida Season—and 

its. own Premier—with all the 

charm of its vivid new life, the | 
same engaging hospitality, and | 
the assurance of the most dis- | 
tinguished clientele, which made 
its predecessor famous the world 
over. Italian Renaissance in feel- 
ing, beauty in every line, color 
and luxurious ease everywhere. 
Only 26 to 36 hours from North 
Eastern or Central States by the 
Florida East Coast Railway, 
double tracked to Miami and 
with new all-steel equipment. 


| For information or booklets address 


Florida East Coast Railway Co. 
Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 
(Flagler System) 


2 West 45th St., New York 

{ or General Offices, 

St. Augustine, 
FLORIDA 


All the other famous 
Flagler Hotels listed 
below will be open 
by Jan. 15th. 


PONCE DE LEON 


|S. AUGUSTINE@) 


ALCAZAR 
i 


Ma, ORMOND ® 


ORMOND \\\{} 


ROYAL 
POINCIANA 
‘ 


)PALM-BEACH 


THE BREAKERS 


; ROYAL PALM 
me MIAMIS 
LONG 
KEY 
FISHING 
CAMP 


BPP SLONG KEY, 


CASA MARINA 
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UT of every four men licensed to drive 

automobiles in New York City, one 
goes to the Traffic Court. The female of 
this particular species is more careful than 
the male, for statistics show that ‘‘only 
one out of every forty-five women drivers 
flutter and tremble before that grim, bored 
dispenser of penalties,” the judge. <A 
recent dispatch from Germany quoted 
a psychologist to the effect that women are 
less capable motor-car drivers than men, 
we learn from the New York World, and 
in the same paper Miss Flora Merrill 
rushes to the defense of her sex, with state- 
ments from ‘‘ traffic policemen, taxi drivers, 
truck drivers and judges,” to say nothing 
of a fine marshaling of statistics: 


Against, the 555,972 men who have 
licenses in the Boroughs of Manhattan, the 
Bronx and Brooklyn, there are 149,175 
arraignments, which is 26 per cent., or a 
little more than one in every four. But 
with 86,028 licensed women drivers in these 
same boroughs, only 1,932 are compelled to 
face the judge, which is but 2.2 per cent. of 
the number holding licenses. How can 
men look at these statistics and ever again 
dare criticize women as drivers? One man 
in every four gets into court and only one 
woman in forty-five has to have a chat with 
the law. 

Women score all along the line—before 
they go to court and after they get there. 
Assuming that the 151,107 men and women 
accused in a year all come into court on an 
even basis, 10 per cent. of the women put 
up a better story than the men. Fourteen 
out of every hundred who come into court 
ery, smile or talk their way out. But 
the man has a slim chance when in 
front of a judge. The records show that 
only four and a half out of every hundred 
males get away without paying a penalty. 
Yes, it’s the man who pays and pays and 
pays. 

Man may have invented the automobile 
from battery to spark plug, but woman 
knows how to manipulate it. She may not 
be able to put it together, but she knows 
how to make it go, and with reasonable 
safety. It is difficult to trace all the 
steps from the violation of a traffic rule 
to the arrival of the victim before the 
judge. 

A great many men would say that had 
they committed the same violation they 
would have been sent up for life, but that 
women drivers get away with murder. 
They will be skeptical of the statistics, 
because they feel that the New York police 
are very gallant in their attitude toward 
women offenders. Out of the 149,175 men 
arraigned, 95.5 per cent. were convicted, 
and of the 1,675 women in court, 86 per 
cent. were sentenced. Fourteen out of each 
hundred escaped punishment. 


But the policemen themselves, says 
Miss Merrill, tell quite a different story: - 


‘“No woman gets by these days—we are 
getting hardened,’ Arthur Fidgeon, motor- 
cycle policeman, insisted. ‘‘When a 
woman is stopt for violation of traffic rules, 
the summons isissued. 'The older they are, 
the more they want to talk. Flappers just 
look at us sort of helpless, but from thirty- 
five on, they are very chatty.. The men 
abuse us most. Those in the little cheap 
cars put up the most fight, because they 
can’t afford the fine. 


smile me out of it either,” he said. 


“T chased a woman up Broadway one 
Sunday morning, and when I told her she 
was exceeding the speed limit she got very 
impertinent and started to abuse me. 
After I issued the summons she said she was 
going to report me for chewing gum. I 
explained.to her that I was in the same 
position as the street-cleaner and iron- 
worker who chews tobacco to absorb the 
dust and dirt, and that her speeding raised 
so much dust it was necessary for me to 
chew. 

‘““Men are the better drivers, because 
they are more capable of handling a 
mechanical device. They have the strength 
and ability to think much faster. We get 
the women oftenest on ignoring lights, 
obstructing traffic and wrong turns. My 
particular line is speeding, and there are 
more men speeders than women. The 
Harlem River Parkway, lower Broadway 
and First Avenue after midnight are the 
places where they put their foot on the gas. 
Driving a ear is often a man’s occupation, 
such as the delivery-wagon men, who are in 
a hurry to get rid of their loads, so it is only 
natural that men more often violate the 
traffic rules.” 

Policeman William Larkin flashes the 
light for hundreds of women drivers in the 
shopping district at Sixth Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street. 

“Tf I am going to give-a summons, no 
woman is going to talk me ou of it or 
SA Gay 
two and a half years I have issued one 
summons to a woman and maybe five to 
men. You don’t get a chance to get a sum- 
mons on a busy corner like this; it would 
hold up all your traffic. Women are either 
the most reckless or the most careful drivers 
—seldom in between. They are the poky 
kind that block up the traffie or those who 
seem to be under the impression that when 
they get behind a wheel they can go joy- 
riding. 

‘Failing to stop on the signal is the rule 
women drivers break most often. Auto- 
mobiles are required to stay ten feet behind 
the crossings at corners, but you can’t 
make a woman remember it. They’ll inch 
up on you every time. When you are di- 
verting traffic, they’re the stubborn ones, 
and don’t want to change their course for 
even one block. 

“The funniest excuse that either women 
or men drivers offer is the one they give us 
most frequently. I suppose it’s because 
they can’t think up anything better, but 
you stand square in front of them and they 
have the nerve to tell you to your face 
they didn’t see you. That’s as funny as 
anything I ean think of. 

“Women can’t be dumber than some 
men,’ he added. ‘‘One told me he had 
been driving fourteen years and didn’t 
know what the whistles meant.”’ 

No matter how many‘hours it takes to 
go a few blocks, women hate to forsake 
Fifth Avenue. Whenever the crosstown 
traffic starts they have time to look at the 
shop windows, so there are always several 
hundred of them driving their own ears 
up and down i>°. 


A “fly man” was replacing the regular 
policeman at 
Miss Merrill questioned him, and as 
he ‘‘calmly signaled the stream of cars 
to come on faster,’ Officer Donovan 
declared: st 


a busy crossing when 


“Some of the young girls you see at the 
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mplete series of public utilities 


insures the health, safety 
and comfort of the citizens of Coral Gables 


ALL the uncomfortable pioneering was 
finished long ago in Coral Gables. 
The machinery of civilization now 
functions as accurately as in our larg- 
est cities. An unlimited supply of 
pure and sparkling water comes from 
four artesian wells. A steady, depend- 
able flow of light and power pours into 
every home from one of the most effi- 
cient power plants in the South. 
Street-cars and busses cover the city. 
Hundreds of miles of roads, sidewalks, 
sewers and street lighting have long 
been completed and are in daily use. 


There are now 1475 telephones with 
twice this number estimated necessary 
for next year. There are two laundries, 
two ice plants, two printing plants 
and six garages. There are twelve inde- 
pendent restaurants, in addition to 
six hotel restaurants. There are two 
hospitals that insure the best in medi- 
cal attention. 


Considering its size, Coral Gables 
has one of the most modern and capa- 
ble health departments in this coun- 
try, maintained at a cost of $50,000 
per year. It is continually active in 
food control, in milk and water inspec- 
tion, disposal of waste, and housing 
conditions. Its work in schools, in 
public health education and in general 
supervision of the city has helped to 
establish Coral Gables as one of the 
most healthful of all our cities. 


Coral Gables is so well-ordered, so 
beautiful in its landscaping, its homes 
and its buildings that you are seldom 
conscious of its public utilities... 
but they are here, waiting to surround 
you with comfort, to guard you, to 
give you leisure. When may they be- 
gin to serve you and your family? 
... Write to Dept. LD-7, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the City of Coral 
Gables for further information. 


eA Unit of Greater Miami, Florida 
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This is the Alhambra Water Tower, 
one of the four towers that supply 
Coral Gables. This water supply has 
never failed in any emergency. The 
Health Department conducts frequent 
tests and every care is taken to insure 
ats absolute purity. It comes from 
four 60-foot artesian wells. 


The police force of Coral Gables consists 

of four executive officers, seven motorcycle 

men and eighteen patrolmen. That this 

zs more than adequate to the needs of the 

city is proved by the extremely low crime 
record. 


This is one of the four fire units of Coral 
Gables. Appropriations have been made 
for two additional pieces of equipment, a 
modern fire alarm system and other im- 
provements that will command the least 
expensive insurance rating. Fire loss to 
buildings in Coral Gables during last 
14-month fiscal period was only $2900, 


This is the Tallman Hospital, one of the 
most modern and beautiful institutions of 
this kind in the South. Sixteen doctors 
and surgeons, two public health doctors 
and seven dentists help to keep the people 
of Coral Gables in the best of good health. 
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CRUISES 
N Old World 


Tour close at 
home —the Medi- 
terranean brought 
to the Caribbean— 
beauty, romance, 
adventure. 


11 DAYS 
ALL EXPENSES 
$150 
Delightful motor tours in and about 
San Juan with 110-mile loop trip into 


the high and beautiful interior in- 
cluded in rate. Stop-overs permitted, 


Fast, magnificent S.S. “Coamo” and 
S.S. “San Lorenzo” with every mod- 
ern comfort and attraction alternate 
in sailings every Thursday. 


CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


PORTO RICO LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 
Or Any Authorized Tourist Agent 


TTITIITITI IT 
OUSNucurE OOCCN OTE ENOUEEED CUUCCUUOUECCROSEORCCOND 


Go West 
via Old Mexico! 


- stopover at 


DOUGLAS 


ARIZ. 


HERE’S sunshine, health and 
happiness in Douglas—the copper 
city—on the Mexican Border Line. 


Spend a few days in this clean desert 
air—altitude nearly 4,000 feet. See 
pleasure-loving Mexico a quarter of 
a mile away,—cowboys—ten gallon 
hats —tortillas— music— dancing — 
’n everything. A real experience! 


Every hour herea thrill—“‘Wonderlandof Rocks”’ 
(a national monument)—huge copper mines— 
U. S. Aeroplane’ Field— auto race track— Golf 
and Country Club—good schools-—churches— 
a real Western town! Sunshine all winter! 


On main line Southern Pacific. Convenient 
stop-overs. Come in your own car over 


U. S. Bankhead Highway (open all year). 


Borderland 

Climate Club 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Please send the 


free illustrated 
Booklet. 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


wheels are pretty snappy workers and 
handle a car just as well as any man. I 
never have any argument when IJ speak to 
women drivers. I’m always nice to them, 
and they’re afraid to go to court.” 

Speaking for the suburbs where the 
family chauffeur is most often the woman 
who takes her husband to the train and 
drives the children to school and the 
movies, Sergeant James Fitzroy, assistant 
elerk of the Greenwich Traffic Court, said: 

*‘T personally think women are better 
observers of the law than men. A woman 
fears a policeman more than a man does, 
and has not become hardened to appearing 
in court. Many men use cars in their 
business and, headed for important ap- 
pointments, have their minds on getting 
there rather than on how fast they are 
going. Women have more time. It is the 
men who hog the road, and you’ll notice 
that women fear their careless driving and 
give them room. When it comes to parking 
a car, women are hopeless. They never 
seem able to get their machines _ near 
enough to the curb. Men are careless in 
this respect, too, but the women are by 
far the worst offenders.” 

Judge William McAdoo, Chief City 
Magistrate, said that more wonten were 
brought into court on a charge of over- 
speeding than anything else. 

“They'll talk themselves out of any- 
thing else,’’ he laughed. ‘‘The average 
man, if a policeman stops him, won’t 
argue with the officer. The average wo- 
man assumes either an aggressive or plain-' 
tive air. She'll dispute the matter with 
the officer and put up an argument and 
be very fsistent, or she’ll begin to appeal 
to his sympathies and _ subconsciously 
depend upon her sex. 

““When the woman speedster is brought 


into court the officer says, ‘I timed her by ' 


a Jones speedometer, which was regulated 
last Wednesday, and she was going thirty 
miles an hour by direct test,’ but she says, 
‘That’s impossible; I have been driving for 
fifteen years, and I don’t go over twelve 
miles.’ ‘How do you knowyou don’t? Have 
you a speedometer?’ asks the Judge. ‘Oh, 
yes.’ ‘Were you looking at it?’ ‘Well, I 
wasn’t looking at it just then,’ she admits. 
They tell us what their impressions are. My 
experience has been that most ladies, if they 
are not going twenty miles an hour, insist 
they are standing still. Take a woman 
passenger in a car; you rarely hear her say 
she is going too fast. Women like to 
travel fast. Jf you tell her she’s going 
twenty-five miles an hour, she thinks it’s 
about twelve. 

“Of course, there are different women 
drivers just as there are different types of 
men,’ Judge MeAdoo observed. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t condemn all women. It is 
largely a matter of temperament. Most of 
them feel that they are being unjustly 
treated by the police and the court. <A 
woman is more apt to say what she feels, 
while a man defendant waits until he gets 
out of the building and then curses every- 
body in it. 

“Of late I think the police draw very 
little distinction between men and women. 
When a woman driver was a newer and 
rarer problem, they were more apt to be 
lenient.” 


Inspector Daniels asserted that in passing 
the State test for a license, the women 


Discover 
for yourself 
these 


“Cocoa Islands 
sea-enshrined” 


SOUTH SEAS— 


Islands of Romance 


Oceanic Tours — 


Hawaii 
Samoa 
Fiji 
Australia 
$ 5 6 5 First-class, round trip. Takes you to all 


ofthe South Seasinoneromantictour. 
Seven wonder weeks. Other tours to suit your 
time and purse. Ask any tourist agency or write 
for free illustrated Booklet “D-2.” 


Regular Sailings from San Francisco 


mOCEANIC 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Matson Navigation Co. Managing Agents 
215 Market Street, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, 510 W. 6th St.— New York, 50 
E, 42nd St.— Chicago, 140 So. Dearborn St, 
Seattle, 1319 Fourth Ave. 


cMediterranean 


PALESTINE EGYPT 


By the Famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 
6th Cruise 
Leaving New York Feb 3, 1927 
Under the Holland-America Line's 
own management 
The “ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displ. 


Has a world-wide reputation for 
the magnificence and comfort of 
her appointments, the surpassing 
excellence of her cuisine and the 


high standards of service and 
management on board. 

70 Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, 
Cadiz, Seville (Granada), Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, 
Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, Jeru- 
salem (The Holy Land), Alexandria, 
Cairo (and Egypt), Cattaro, Ragusa, 
> Venice, Naples (second call), Mon- 
aco, and the Riviera. Carefully 
planned Shore Excursions. Stopover 
in Europe. Number of guests limited. 
i Cost of Cruise $930 Up 
oat American Express Co. Agents in 
4 charge of Shore Excursions 


For choice selection of accommodations make RESERVATIONS 
NOW. Illustrated Folder “*K’’ on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA 


fen Laediry Crats es t0 the: 


LINE WEST INDIES 

oF es tate S _ Jan. 20,05 days) Feb. 17 27 days 

1 aa ade oe ee CO Mae 195 days) 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Philadel~ Nar Mites 


Phia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Minne~ 
apolis, New Orleans, San Francisco» 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Ga., Mexico City» 
Montreal, Seattle, Winnipeg, or any 
authorized Steamship Agent. 


} HOLLAND-AMERICA LI 
* «in cooperation with the 9) 
|” FRANK TOURIST CO. 


FOR BIGGER 
PAY / 


Earn $50 to $250 a week. 


“you quickly, easily at home in spare time. 

while you learn. Special tuition offer now 

—send for Free Book today. Noobligation. Write 
National Radio Institute, Dept. A-57 Washington, D.C. 


RELIEF FOR COUGHS 
Re HOARSENESS, 
Gay” BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston,Mass, 


TANDARD DICTIONARY 


superiority quickly becomes plain to 
the man or woman who investigates 


drivers measure up to the men, and we 
read on that: 


““As a general rule women are pretty 
nervous about taking the test,’ he said. 
“As soon as the inspector gets into the car, 
they aren’t so calm. They forget to put 
their hand out or turn too wide on the 
eurve. Some of them are pretty good 
drivers, but they are so nervous and do 
so many things wrong you have to figure 
out whether it is all fear or whether they 
are really poor drivers. As a rule they are 
fairly good. Plenty of men are worse than 
the women. Women don’t have to take 
the test over any more often than men. 
Sixty per cent. of each pass the first time. 
Women at least pay attention and do 
what you tell them. The young fellow 
around twenty-one wants to show you how 
good he is and is apt to be more reckless 
than any one else.” 


“FRIEND OF THE CHILDREN” 
THE FAMILY CAR 


HE automobile is presented in the new 

light of childhood’s benefactor in an 
article in the New York Herald Tribune. 
It is a particular boon to children in urban 
communities and “‘parents are coming to 
recognize the car as a medium which makes 
for health and education of children,’ we 
are told, and the account goes on to say: 


The child in the city does not get as 
much opportunity as his rural cousins to 
romp over open fields and play in the woods, 
but it is now becoming an ordinary occur- 
rence for parents of such city children to 
drive out into the country spaces during 
the week-end period where the children 
ean enjoy those privileges which are always 
available to the country young folk. It is 
probable that city children get even more 
real recreation out of such an experience 
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Enlarged sectional view of Eveready Flashlight Battery 


Six reasons why Eveready 
Flashlight Batterzes last longer 


Lone after constant use has knocked the daylight out of the ordinary flash- 
light battery, Eveready Batteries go on delivering bright, white, dependable 


light. There are many reasons why this is so, chief among which are: 


because they are enjoying a complete 
change, which is a valuable feature on an 
outing. They appreciate their opportuni- 
ties and make the most of them, whereas 
the country children, always having avail- 
able these open spaces, fail to get the thrill 
of enjoying them which would obtain if they 
were less convenient. 

How to bring up children in the city and 
at the same time keep them strong and 
healthy has always been a problem difficult 
for parents to solve. The automobile has 
presented a solution which is found satis- 
factory in thousands of instances. And 
while the parents have been engaged in 
driving their children into the country, the 
adult members of the family have also been 
acquiring added vitality which but for their 
interest in their children’s welfare would 
not have been obtained. The healthy color 
which characterizes the countenances of 
many city children is definitely due in part 
to their motoring experiences. 

Furthermore, the automobile is a remark- 
able educational medium for children, As 
they are driven through the open country, 
they come to know and appreciate country 
life, and thus by coming close to nature 
learn many interesting things of value. 
They examine new plants, flowers, trees 
and stones; they study different kinds of 
birds and animals, they learn geological 
facts; many places which they visit have 
historical values and provide the basis of 
more instruction. 

Another result of the general use of the 
automobile lies in the fact that it tends to 
keep the entire family together while en- 
joying their recreation. It is the usual 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries are dated. 

You know they're fresh when you buy 
them. An Eveready feature that protects 
customer and dealer alike. 

The “star washer.’ This accurately cen- 

ters the carbon “bobbin” in the zinc can. 
A patented Eveready feature, insuring uni- 
form current-flow when light is on and con- 
sequent longer life. 

The rolled-and-soldered can. More ex- 

pensive to manufacture than the ordi- 
nary “drawn” can. Insures uniform thick- 
ness of metal, resulting in uniform electro- 
chemical activity and longer life. 


Reload your flashlight with Eveready Batteries. 


A Projecting tip on brass contact. Insures 
perfect contact from battery to lamp- 
base, and from cell to cell. Another patented 
Eveready feature. 
Bae Eveready jacket. Consists of as- 
phaltum, sandwiched between two plies 
of chip-board. Prevents short-circuiting by 
keeping out external moisture. 
Jacket cemented to can, Eveready jackets 
are sealed to the zinc can with cement. 
They cannot. slip and expose metal to 
metal. Another Eveready safety-feature, 
preventing short-circuiting and insuring 
longer life. 
Insist upon Eveready. 
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NEW YORK, N.Y 
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Actual size 


When emergencies arise and you must have unfailing light, it’s comforting 
to know there are dependable Eveready Batteries in the case. ‘These bat- 
teries are made by the makers of the famous Eveready Radio Batteries. 


They are “best in every case.” 


If you do not own a good flashlight, buy 
a genuine Eveready. It has all the newest 
and best features. ‘There’s a type for every 
purpose and purse, from $1.25 up. 


NATIONALE “CARBON <€CO.) Ine. 
New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERIES 


—"“Best in every case” 
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Held back 


by—what? 
Perhaps it’s comedones 


For five years he had watched men 
come and go—up to better jobs. He 
knew he was not stupid. Something 
kept him back. Something made 
them promote other men—younger 
men. What could it be? 


Many men suffer from comedones—the 
scientific name for blackheads. These dis- 
figuring blemishes are often responsible 
for lack of business success. For while you 
yourself may not be conscious of them, 
others notice them. You may have won- 
dered why success never comes. Perhaps 
it’s comedones. 

Pompeian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome comedones. It gets in where 
comedones form, rolls out all dirt and 
oily secretions. It stimulates a healthy 
circulation, keeps the pores open, and 
gives you a clean, ruddy complexion. 


Use at home after shaving 


After you shave, spread Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream generously over your face— 
and rub. Continue to rub until the cream 
rolls out. Note how dark the cream looks. 
That’s the dirt that was in your pores. 


Don’t let comedones form. Use Pom- 
peian Massage Cream every day — es- 
pecially when social or business engage- 
ments demand that you look your best. 
It means a healthy, wholesome skin. 
60c jars for sale at all drug stores. 


6oc jars 
at the stores 


SEND FOR 10-DAY TUBE 


The Pompeian Laboratories, 
Dept. 70, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime, coin preferred) for 
a special trial tube of Pompeian Massage Cream con- 
taining sufficient cream for many delightful massages. 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 
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thing for the parents and all of the children 
to take the automobile and go out for a ride 


together. This tendency to unity in family 
activity should be of benefit to the children, 
since it keeps them to a greater extent under 
the direct supervision of their parents 
instead of finding their recreation by 
themselves. 


EXPERT INFANT PEDESTRIANS 

WENTIETH-CENTURY children are 

more traffic-wise than their elders. 
The Street Traffic Committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce has reached this conelusion ‘‘after a 
survey of safety work done by the State 
educational systems.’’ An account in the 


New York Evening World credits care on 


the child’s part ‘‘to the tireless energy of 
the school-teachers of the country, whose 
constant efforts are being more and more 
widely supplemented through the assis- 
tance not only of public officials but also of 
safety councils and similar private organi- 
zations.’’ Reading on we learn that: 


Sixteen States already have State-wide 
safety instruction, and in eight others partial 
efforts throughout the State are reported. 
The progress in safety education in the 
schools, it is believed, will soon show a de- 
crease in motor-fatality figures. 

The State of Maine Department of 
Education has prepared a comprehensive 
set of rules for the safety of pedestrians, and 
these are placed in the hands of all teachers 
for the instruction of their pupils. These 
rules are worthy of reprinting here with 
the suggestion that they be read carefully 
and passed on where they may do some 
good. ‘They follow: F 

1. Keep to right on sidewalk, cross-walk, 
roadway and passageway, but in highway 
without sidewalk keep to left, so as to have 
a clear view of approaching traffic. Do 
not read while walking on highway. 

2. Observe traffic before stepping from curb 
and keep off roadway except when crossing. 

3. Cross roadway at right-angles (never 
diagonally) and if reasonably possible on 
a cross-walk. 

4. Watch for traffic officer’s signal and 
heed traffic signs and limit lines. 

5. Stand on sidewalk or within safety 
zone while waiting for street-car or bus. 

6. Face and step toward front of street- 
ear when alighting. 

7. When necessary to pass behind a 
street-car, watch out for traffic. 

8. On alighting from a street-car or other 
vehicle, observe traffic before moving. 

9. Enter and leave a ear-stop safety 
zone at cross-walk only. 

10. Do not stand in the middle of a 
sidewalk, but on one side and out of the 
way of other persons, 

11. Do not loiter on a cross-walk or 
before a public entrance. 

12. When sidewalks are narrow, use the 
one on the right. 

13. Do not walk more than two abreast 
on a cross-walk or congested sidewalk, nor 
more than three abreast on any part of any 
highway. 

14. Hand- or foot-propelled conveyances 
and skaters must observe regulations for 
vehicles when on roadway, and directions 
for pedestrians when on sidewalk or crossing 
on cross-walks, 


Don’ tcarry throat germs home to yourfamily! 


Sore throat now 


grippe tonight! 


unless you start antiseptic 


treatment instantly 7 7 


Why wait till you get home? Start 
now to fight sore throat. 


Hour by hour, the sore throat germs 
are multiplying. A mere gargle morning 
and night is not enough. 


Formamint keeps the throat bathed, 
continuously, in an antiseptic of 
proved germicidal power. Yet it cannot 
harm the delicate throat tissues. 


Take one of these pleasant-tasting 
tablets every hour or so to treat sore 
throat; every two or three hours to 
help prevent it. All druggists. The 
Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. M-1, 113 
We L8th St. Naw: 


Doctors endorse it 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


JounsOns FOOT Soa, 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


ON TIRED. TENDER,SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 


25 CENTS — ALL DRUGGISTS 


Your choice of 

World’s Best Type- 

Remington—L.€. Smith—Royal 
emington—L. C. Smith—Royal or Oliver 

10 Days’ FREE Trial at new rock bottom prices. es 


Save $40 to $50 


Standard full size—late models with universal key- 

oard and all up-to-date improvements including 
back-spacer, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, 
two-color ribbon, etc.—completely rebuilt and refin- 
ishedbrandnew. Carries regular 10 year guarantee, 


FREE comes 


Touch Typewriting 
enables you to become ex- 
pert typist in short time; 
either for business or per- 
sonal use. Complete set of 
illustrated lessons, from 
approved new system, sent FREE with typewriter. 
Sen d for free catalog showing typewriters illustrated 
“in full colors. Also explains our free trial and 
eae easy payment plan. Write today. 
NTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
184 W. Lake St. Dept. 124 Chicago, If. 


THE LIFE OF AN AUTOMOBILE 


HE results of a study to determine the 

normal life history of automobiles are 
given in a bulletin issued recently by the 
Bureau of Business Research of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The study was con- 
ducted by C. E. Griffin, Professor of Mar- 
keting at the University, says a reviewer in 
Roads and Streets (Chicago). 


The method employed was to take a sam- 
ple of cars of the 1923 registration and, by 
comparing it with a sample of the 1924 
registration, determine the ‘‘death-rate”’ for 
ears of various ages in the intervening 
period. The study was made on automo- 
biles in the State of Michigan. It happened 
that in 1923 and 1924 the registration 
authorities of Michigan obtained from 
automobile registrants the year-model of 
the car registered as well as other data; and 
they have published in some thirty-five vol- 
umes (1924) the license number, name and 
address of owner, make of car, and year of 
manufacture. Employing this source of 
information, a sample of 41,641 cars was 
taken from the 1923 reports and 49,245 
from the 1924 reports. The total number 
of ears each year-model in the two registra- 
tion periods, as indicated by the samples 
were then compared. 

The following conclusions are given by 
Professor Griffin in the bulletin: 

1. The mortality rate for automobiles 
follows a curve similar in form to that for 
human lives and for various types of indus- 
trial goods. 

2. The average life of motor-vehicles 
generally is 7.04 years. 

3. The average life of Ford ears is sub- 
stantially longer than the average life of 
all other cars as a group. 

4. The average life of automobiles has 
shown a definite tho not a steady in- 
crease. 

5. The rate at which automobiles of 
a given year’s production are eliminated 
from use is indicated by the following 
facts: of any given 100,000 cars placed in 
use, 75 per cent. wiil still be in use at the 
end of 4.75 years, 50 per cent. at the end of 
6.94 years, and 25 per cent. at the end of 
9.2 years. 

6. The normal ‘‘expectation of life’’ for 
ears of different ages is as follows: for new 
cars it is 7.04 years; for cars 3.5 years of 
age, 4.27 years; for cars 6.5 years of age, 
2.8 years; for cars 9.5 years of age, 1.8 
years; and for cars 12.5 years of age, 
1.2 years. 

7. On December 31, 1924, 93.1 per cent. 
of the cars produced in the preceding five 
years, 76.9 per cent. of those produced in 
the preceding ten years, and 71.3 per cent. 
of those produced in the preceding fifteen 
years were still in use. 

8. The average age of the cars in use on 
December 31, 1924, was 3.07 years. 

9. The replacement demand has shown 
a marked increase both absolutely and 
relative to the total demand. This ten- 
dency will continue. It is predicted that the 
replacement demand of 1926 will be 
1,796,000 cars, of 1927, 2,063,000 cars, and 
of 1928, 2,341,000 cars. This increase in 
. replacement demand means that the auto- 
mobile market is approaching a stabilized 
condition. 

10. At a rate of production of 4,000,000 
motor vehicles a year (last year’s total was 
4,480,000) and exports of five per cent. of 
production there would be in the United 
States in 1930 a total of 28,580,000 such 
vehicles, or one for every 4. 3 persons of 
the estimated population for that year. 
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Electricity ana Glass 


have combined to give. a light - 
approaching Daylight 
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The genius of Edison—the unceasing labor 
of highly skilled scientists—the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars, have resulted in 
the production of the most wonderful de- 
vice for artificial lighting ever made by man 
—the newest types of MAZDA electric lamps. 


These new lamps give so much light, that 

it is necessary to modify and control their 

brightness, for the same reasons that the 

blue sky and the white clouds are needed to 
temper the powerful rays of the sun. 

And sothe glass industry, which for 

thousands of years has supplied necessities 

nd iuxuries for advancing civiliza- 

tion, has come forward 

~ with a new kind of glass 

. called‘“‘CELESTIALITE”’ 


—a patented glass of three layers—clear, 
translucent white, and blue (correspond- 
ing in their effect to the clear air, the white 
clouds and the blue sky). Combined—the 
new lamps and the new glass givealightap- 
proximating the best ofall light—Daylight. 
Install Celestialite so that you, too, may 
-have the complete satisfaction that comes 
from having perfect light. Celestialite will 
pay daily dividends in better working con- 
ditions and increased efficiency. 


~ Celestialite “Diviston~ 


GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS CO. 
Fifth Avenue Bldg. New York City 


Write for free 
fragment sbow- 
ing the unique 
construction of 
Celestialite glass 
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Hamburg-American Line 


ENGLAND : FRANCE? IRELAND « GERMANY 


VOYAGE on one of the splendid modern oil-burning 

Steamers, HAMBURG, DEUTSCHLAND, ALBERT 
BALLIN, RESOLUTE, RELIANCE, is always a pleasure- 
giving event. Accommodations are offered in luxurious 
first class, comfortable and commodious second class 
and improved third class. Also a service in which the 
effort to anticipate your desires is paramount, plus a 
cuisine that is world famous. 


Unusually attractive accommodations are available also 
in the one-cabin class and improved third class on the 
steamers CLEVELAND, THURINGIA, WESTPHALIA. 


Glo the West Indies 


and the Spanish Main 


S. S. RELIANCE 


Sailing from New York 
Jan. 26—27 days Feb. 26—27 days Mar. 30—15 days 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
Or local steamship and tourist agents 
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Convincing 
Protection 


The armed guards in a 
# bank are seldom called | 
| upon to resist attack. 
Their ‘mere presence ; 
§ discourages crime. 
» And so itis with check- 
| protection, Few check 
' manipulators are so fool- 
| hardy as to try to alter a 
; check on National Safety 
| Paper And that is indeed 
; a high tribute to pay to 
; any form of protection— 
| that it discourages even 
the attempt! 


National 
Safety Paper 


is the chosen protection 
of thousands of banks 
' throughout the country 
| Its effectiveness in pre- 
venting fraud has been 
‘amply demonstrated by 
56 years of use 
| This paper protects 
g every part of a check. 
Any attempt at alteration, 
; by chemical or mechan- 
j ical erasure, is exposed 
| by a tell-tale white spot. 
Ask your bank — for 
checks on National Safety 
| Paper—they protect, are 
| distinctive in appearance, 
durable, and have good 
writing qualities. 


Write for our book 
“The Protection of Checks"? 


set eet tame scarce ester ont oer nant hacen invireenbhntndtoNtrehitmd nin cowat wien SNE 


| GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 
Founded 1871 

61 Broadway, New York 

i. National Safety Paper is also made 

in Canada by George La Monte 

& Son, Lid., Toronto 
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NVESTMENTS vy AND v FINANCE 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE FOR MOTORISTS 


NEW era in the development of 

insurance began last week when the 
Massachusetts compulsory automobile in- 
surance act went into effect. This law is 
the result of the large number of persons 
injured by automobiles and unable to se- 
cure compensation because of the finan- 
cial irresponsibility of drivers. This is a 
new experiment in legislation, writes James 
S. Kemper, President of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company of Chicago, in 
The Nation’s Business (Washington, D. C.). 
Other States, it is remarked, will watch the 
workings of the Massachusetts law. ‘Time 
alone will determine its advantages and dis- 
advantages.’ It must be remembered that 
in 1925 some 20,000 people were killed and 
1,500,000 injured by automobiles and an 
estimated property loss of .$750,000,000 
was sustained. The 1926 mortality is ex- 
pected to be at least as high. The question, 
of course, is whether accidents will be de- 
creased by compulsory insurance. It is 
suggested that such laws might rather 
increase accidents, by encouraging the 
eareless motorist to think: ‘Oh, well, I’ve 
got a bond up,” or ‘‘They’ve made me in- 
sure, so I’ll just step on ’er.”” At any rate— 


No one can get an automobile license in 
Massachusetts who has not guaranteed his 
liability for damages on account of personal 
injury or death of others to the extent of 
$5,000 and $10,000—$5,000 as security in 
the event one person is injured by the 
motorist; $10,000 if two or more persons 
are injured in a single accident. 

This security may be provided by an 
insurance policy, by a bond, or by a eash 
deposit. Without question the majority 
will choose insurance. This means a 
tremendous lot of new business for the 
insuranee companies. Yet, generally, they 
are opposed to the measure. 

Why? 

Publicly most automobile insurance com- 
panies take a neutral position. They say 
they are in the business to provide in- 
demnity needed by the public under the 
laws for whose enactment the public is 
responsible and that it is not for the insur- 
ance companies to take sides one way or 
another on the enactment of such laws. 
But privately there are comparatively few 
automobile insurance executives that do 
not, from the standpoint of the public 
interest, dislike compulsory automobile 
insurance. They see in it another attempt 
to eure by legislation a trouble, imperfectly 
diagnosed, whieh ean be prevented better 
and more cheaply than it can be cured. 

Proponents of compulsory automobile 
insurance freely quote percentages to indi- 
cate that a high proportion of injured 
persons is unable to collect damages because 
automobilists are financially irresponsible 
and are without insurance. 

A Chicago attorney is quoted as saying: 

“When accidents happen in this State 
in ninety per cent. of the cases it is im- 
possible for the injured or their dependents 
to secure any compensation or other relief.” 

A Chicago newspaper says editorially: 


‘At present, it is estimated, more than 
half of the automobile accidents in Iiinois 
are caused by drivers who have no financial 
responsibility. . . . Existing conditions are 
intolerable. In Cook County alone the 
number of deathsfrom automobiles this year 
willapproach a thousand. . . . Thevictims 
suffer pain and loss of income and often as 
not have to pay the doctor and the hospital 
besides. Compulsory insurance will go along 
way toward removing a grave injustice.”’ 

A different situation is disclosed by a 
recent survey of all deaths due to auto- 
mobiles in the District of Columbia for the 
past several years. This survey indicated 
that judgments were not satisfied in but 
7.4 per cent. of the cases where judgments 
were secured. If this figure can be 
accepted as representing the general situa- 
tion, it must be admitted that the problem 
of unsatisfied judgments is very much less 
important than is sometimes assumed. 

Unfortunately, there seems reason to 
believe that compulsory automobile in- 
surance may increase rather than decrease 
accidents. Of the limited world experience 
available, that of the Swiss is probably the 
most comprehensive. In that country the 
number of accidents has considerably in- 
ereased. It is not to be presumed that 
compulsory automobile insurance will tend 
to make drivers more careful; indeed the 
reverse is highly probable. Compulsory 
automobile insurance will have no effect 
on accidents caused by pedestrians and 
eareful investigation has disclosed that 
pedestrians are responsible for nearly as 
many accidents as automobile drivers. 


To correct any possible misapprehen- 
sions, Mr. Kemper points out that the 
Massachusetts law does not provide com- 
pensation for every injury and death re- 
gardless of who is at fault: 


It does provide for security that, when 
the motorist is at fault, legal, valid claims 
within the specified limits will be paid. 
Under the new Act the claimant must, as 
previously, prove that the motorist was at 
fault and that the claimant was faultless. 

The Act does not provide for security for 
property damage claims. The Act has no 
effect on accidents outside of Massachusetts 
nor upon private property nor upon private 
ways, such as filling stations, garages, and 
the like. It has effect only on accidents 
upon the public highways of Massachusetts. 

The Act makes no provision for in- 
demnity for personal injuries sustained by 


an automobile owner himself, except as he - 


may be a claimant on account of injuries 
inflicted on him by another automobile. 


The new law, which was passed by the 
legislature in 1925, is officially called the 
“Massachusetts Compulsory Automobile 
Liability Security Act.” Its workings, 
thinks Mr. Kemper, will be carefully 
watched in the next few legislative sessions 
in many of our States. This writer believes 
much will be accomplished, tho gradually, 
by the adoption of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code devised by the recent National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety. 
If this is generally enacted and wisely 


THE HARVESTER organization announces 
a complete line of improved Speed Trucks 
of six distinct chassis designs to meet every 
requirement for loads up to 14% tons. 
Model S is built to carry a 144-ton load. 
It comes equipped with a 4 or 6-cylinder 
power plant and with any type of body 
for hauling and delivery. 
Model SL—safe and low 
and easy to work with — 
is a 144-ton chassis with 
either a 4 or 6-cylinder 
engine and has a wheel- 
base of 160 inches. The 
top of the frame is only 24 
inches from the ground. 
Model SD is a handy, 
specially-built 14%-ton 
chassis with a wheelbase 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


For light, quick hauls we suggest our “Special 
Delivery,” a fast and sturdy model for %-ton 
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the most complete line of 
4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks 


dump or tractor work. It is ideal for general 
contracting, road building, and trailer 
hauling. 

Every International Speed Truck is a 
truck from the ground up—not a rebuilt 
passenger car. Engine, clutch, transmission, 
axles, springs, frame, and all the other 
essentials are the result of 
22 years of truck building 
experience. 

Whether your loads run 
to bulk or weight, whether 
your business calls for style 
and distinction or plain 
utility in its hauling equip- 
ment—there is a 4 or 6- 
cylinder Speed Truck in 
either a 14% or 1%-ton 
chassis made to meet your 


needs exactly. 


of 110 inches, designed for loads. Any type of body. 


The International line also includes Heavy-Duty Trucks up to 5 tons capacity, Motor Coaches, 
and the McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (incorPorateD) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


124 Company-owned Branches in the United States 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Puttin 
Br 


On Tuberculosis 


ae ACH YEAR thousands of 
people rid themselves of 
the extravagance of poor 
health—at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Here they 
renew their capacity for 
work, their zest for play, 
and cast forever behind 
them the threat of tuber- 
culosis. 

Nature gave Albuquer- 
i que a marvelous tissue- 
™ mending climate. Its peo- 
ple offer you the hospital- 
yity of a city that has 

grown to a population of 

30,000 chiefly by providing 
inviting accommodations for people seek- 
ing the benefits of this climate. 

Here you will find the dry mountain 
air that invigorates; days of never-end- 
ing sunshine; extremely low humidity; 
and only half the rainfall of Colorado 
and a fifth the rainfall of Eastern health 
resorts. 

The combination of a southerly lati- 
tude and a 5,000 ft. altitude brings win- 
ters so mild that the sunshine can be 
enjoyed without cumbersome wraps, and 
summers so perfectly tempered that 
blankets are necessary even on the nights 
of July and August. 

Facts about Albuquerque have been 
gathered in a book, ‘Putting 4-Wheel 
Brakes on Tuberculosis’. It contains 
weather reports, health statistics and an 
interesting account of the old-West coun- 
try which surrounds Albuquerque. It is 
illustrated with 130 photographs, and 
tells about the sanatoriums, hotels, and 
living expenses here. Sent postpaid to 
the names you suggest. 

Use the coupon and write additional 
names on margin of page. 


Albuquer Que 
Civic unc 


2 a ee es os ee ee eee ee ee 
845 First National Bank Bldg., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Gentlemen: 


Please send your free book ‘‘Putting 
Four-Wheel Brakes on Tuberculosis’’ to 


A 


Eexecaalys Accountants and C, P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 9,000 Certified P’ Public Medora 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
for C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous 
sermon unnecessary. Training under the personal Bape ou of 
Will iam B. easronnolas A. M., a large staff of C. P. 


an 
A.’s, including members of the American Institute of Accountants. 
Write for free book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’ 


Easalley Extension University, Dept. 152-H, Chicago 
he World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


DAYTONA BEACH 


PONCE DE LEON saw the stretch of mar- 
velous beach, the beauty of landscape, the 
peaceful river, the flood of sunlight. They are 
still here with the addition of luxuries, comforts 


and amusements beyond the old navigator’s 


wildest dreams. Friendly Trade Winds make 

Daytona Beach the South’s “‘cool spot” in 

summer, The Gulf Stream keeps it warm in 

winter. It is an out-of-doors made to live in. 

Room 82, Chamber of Commerce Building 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
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enforced it will undoubtedly ‘‘force sharp 
reductions in our national automobile acci- 
dent ratios—by enabling tourists to know 
and to obey the law wherever they may 
be; by depriving incapable, reckless, and 
criminal drivers of motor privileges; and 
by eliminating speeding.’”’ As to the Mas- 
sachusetts law the writer in The Nation’s 
Business says in conclusion: 


Compulsory automobile insurance so- 
called may through the operation of the 
insurance policy cancelation feature operate 
to deprive the careless and reckless driver 
of the use of the highways. To that extent 
at least it will be helpful. Admittedly it 
will insure the payment of indemnity in 
some cases where under the present system 
no payments would be made. 

It is a new experiment in legislation. By 
many it is felt to be an un-American and 
illogical way of meeting the problem. 

Time alone will determine its advantages 
and disadvantages. 


At least one insurance agent ventures to 
disagree with many leaders in the insurance 
business and comes out strongly in favor of 
the Massachusetts law. Such a law he 
believes to be ‘‘just as necessary to the 
protection of the citizen as the law against 
carrying concealed weapons.”’ This agent, 


Mr. N. H. Grady of Chattanooga, argues in 


a letter to The Insurance Field (Louisville) : 


The automobile is an exceedingly danger- 
ous vehicle. The speed obtainable and 
permissible in even the poorest makes of 
cars makes their use produce accidents, 
even when driven with care. As a general 
proposition, the owners of good ears, who 
are able to indemnify persons for injuries 
or for property damage, carry insurance to 
protect themselves; but there are millions 
of automobiles in the United States driven 
by people who can’t pay a dollar of damages. 
I hope the day will come very soon when 
an automobile license can not be secured in 
any State until a policy covering the ear is 
filed with the license office. 


But these arguments do not convince 
the editor of The Insurance Field, who 
replies that “insurance is a purely social 
scheme, not a police auxiliary.’”? Most 
motorists who are responsible, we are told, 
do earry liability insurance. Now— 


In order to provide liability for the 
damage cost of the irresponsible it is pro- 
posed to load it on to the responsible. It 
will add enormously to the cost of operation 
and it will to a certain extent relieve the 
congestion, perhaps. But it will not keep 
off the road any reckless driver who has the 
money to paya premium. Upon a certain 
class of people it will have the effect of a 
license to drive as they please and let the 
insurance policy pay. It would open the 
way for much fraud. 

Whenever insurance becomes a police 
regulation it must of necessity become an 
arm of the State, subject to all the ma- 
nipulations and extravagances of politics. 
The States and cities already fail to enforce 
their police regulations; what is to be ex- 
pected when more regulations are added to 
be evaded at the cost of a liability premium? 
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Every dollar that has become due on 


first mortgage building bonds sold by 
us has been paid to every investor. 
Leeann ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee nS 


Read 
This Valuable Book 


Before Making 
Your 
Investments 


SS 
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Here is the invest- 
ment wisdom and 
experience of a 
lifetime ‘“boiled 
down” to a few invaluable 
pages—safe rules for placing 
surplus money at a good rate 
of income. 


This booklet was written 
for those having large or 
small amounts to invest, 
and is sent free on request. 
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Write, call or phone 
for Booklet D-284 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE CoO. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS OVER $8,000,000 


127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 


Cleveland 

Detroit se, Washington 
Philadelphia )" \, and over 30 
Albany _f \ other cities 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


"THE summer sun smiles on a care-free 

people in this land where the seasons are 
reversed. Twelve days through warm South- 
ern seas to Rio de Janeiro, fascinating 
capital city of sub-tropical Brazil. Gaiety— 
freedom—charm and modern luxuriously 
appointed hotels await you. 


The sea voyage is a revelation in travel 
enjoyment. Swimming, dancing and the 
famous carnival of fun as you cross the 
Equator. Wide deck spaces —an inviting 
verandah cafe. 
Rio’s colorful Mardi Gras—February 27 
to March 1 
Full information and hotel reservations on 
request. 
Visit Santos, Montevideo, and wonderful 
Buenos Aires, famed as the Paris of the 
Western World. 
’?Round South America tours arranged. 
Fastest Time Finest Ships 
PAN AMERICA AMERICAN LEGION 
WESTERN WORLD SOUTHERN CROSS 
First, Second and Third Class 
Luxurious 21,000 ton liners 
sail fortnightly from 
New Yor 


STEAMSHIP 


MU NSO LINES 


67 WALL STREET - . NEW YORK 
or authorized tourist agencies 


The New Freely- -Lathering 


_, Cutic 
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For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 


HAVE PEOPLE STOPT MOVING? 


2 Geis question has nothing to do with 
the activity of the city moving-vans 
around the first of October, but rather with 
the migration of peoples. The New York 
Journal of Commerce isinclined to think that 
just now we are in the midst of a world-wide 
reaction against migration, which is having 
its effect industrially by destroying the 
mobility of labor. Great Britain, for 
instance, is seriously affected by her over- 
supply of labor; on the other hand, many 
undeveloped countries find it impossible 
to attract the laborers that they were once 
able to count on. Here is the United 
States, “‘the one-time refuge of the opprest 
and adventurous of almost all nations,’ 
virtually closing its doors ‘‘to almost all 
other peoples who might be desirous of 
seeking to better their economic or other 
status in this country.’’ And then, ‘‘on 
the continent of Europe, where danger has 
been seen to exist of transmigration of 
peoples across international boundary 
lines, suspicious natives have seen to it that 
bars are put up to prevent such move- 
ments.”” Now— 


One result is that the much-talked-of. 


mobility of labor is in large degree, at 
least so far as the crossing of national 
boundary lines is concerned, a myth. Ef 
the facts were otherwise, a good deal of the 
discomfort and economic depression that is 
to-day afflicting Europe might by now be, 
in part at least, removed. Great Britain 
happens to be one of those countries where 
population has outgrown economic oppor- 
tunity, or at least is thought by a good 
many British authorities to have done so, 
and those who shape the policies of that 
country would like nothing better than 
to find a way whereby some of its excess 
population might be removed from the 
country and at the same time kept within 
the Empire. They, however, will have 
to accept with what grace they can muster 
the objections and the restrictions that 
Canada and the other dominions prefer 
to raise against the people of the mother 
country. 

Population movements from the earliest 

dawn of history, and probably long before 
that time, have been a source of much 
conflict, a good deal of destruction and the 
downfall of not afew nations. At times it 
has seemed to be spontaneous and irre- 
sistible. At others, it doubtless has been 
carefully fostered by groups for purposes of 
their own. At still others, it has taken 
place without bringing dire results. This 
latter, generally and comparatively speak- 
ing, at all events, was our own experience 
with the inflow of many foreign elements 
which, while they caused the rise of a good 
many social and other problems, did supply 
the labor and not infrequently the organiz- 
ing genius that enabled us to rise so rapidly 
as one of the leading Powers of the earth. 
During the past decade the worst phases of 
such movements of population have un- 
fortunately been focused in the attention of 
peoples generally, and the advantages 
that often accrue, at least under proper 
circumstances, have been largely lost to 
sight. - 
We, the world over, seem to be in the 
stage of rather extreme rebellion against 
migration. Weshall at one time or another 
find it advisable, if not absolutely neces- 
sary, to progress much further. 
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Banks, in times of 
prosperity invest just as carefully 
as in periods of depression 


Do You 
follow the same rule? 


Many American, Scotch, Dutch and British 
Banking Houses have been customers of 
GEORGE M. FORMAN & Company for years. 


And no matter how prosperous the present, 
or how roseate the future, they demand judg- 
ment, experience, integrity, and ample financial 
resources, in the House from which they buy. 


Now, when high prosperity reigns, you will 
do well to follow that same rule, Deai with an 
institution which has earned, over along period 
of time, the confidence of banks and bankers. 


Mail the coupon for descriptive literae 
ture on choice 614 and 6% offerings. 


Do you know that $10,000 invested in 
FORMAN BONDS today, with the interest 
immediately reinvested, will amount to 
$18,771.72 in1937? This and many other ine 
teresting facts are shown in this free book- 
let. It charts a sure path—adapted to your 
needs and your earnings—leading straight 
to financial independence. Mail the coupon 
for your free copy. 


GEORGE M.FORMAN & COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 
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Over 50,000 men and women have discovered the 
secret of radiant health. Fifteen minutes of effort- 
less exercise with the new, scientific Battle Creek 
“Health Builder” keeps them glowing with vig- 
orous. health. 


Just The Exercise You Need 


Massage, as you know, is a wonderful aid to 
health. It flushes the muscles with vigorous, 
cleansing blood and tones up the entire system. 
With the new Health Builder you get all the bene: 
fits of massage combined with enjoyable exercise. 
The “Health Builder” develops the entire 
; =o body—stimulates the 
circulation—aids elim- 
ination—maintains 
youthful lines—increases 
vitality and keeps you 
in the pink of physical 
condition. Applied to 
any part of the body you 
desire, this vibratory- 
massage gives you just 
the exercise you need. 


Safeguard your health 
Send For “Keeping Fit) 
In Fifteen Minutes a 
Day”—a valuable 
Free book showing 
the Battle Creek 
“Health Builder” in 
operation—with com- 
plete series of interest 
ing home exercises, 
Mail the coupon — 


TODAY! 


Posed By 
APP 
OROTHY Ky 
Miss . 's most beautiful 
he “Health Build 


joman— whi - home. 


er” daily, i” he 
' Sanitarium Equipment Co. 


Room EB-317 Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me the Free Boox “Keeping Fit"—Today, 


Address ... 


Citye eta 


and all accessories—wigs, masks, make- 
up, tights, shoes, etc.—unusual materi- 
als for costumes and stage draperies. 
65 years of experience in costuming 
amateur theatricals, minstrels, parades, 
balls and parties. 


Write to Dept. L for free 
illustrated catalogue 
WAAS & SON 


Costumers to the Nation 
123 South 11th St. Philadelphia. Pa. 


LUTCH holds 


False Teeth 
tisht in the mouth 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion between 
plate and gums; holds the plate so snug it 
can’t rock, drop, chafe, or ‘‘be played with,”’ 
and not a seed can get under it. You can eat 
and talk as well as you did with your own teeth. 
Why endure dropping, rocking plates another 
day when Klutch will give you instant relief? 
Get a box of your druggist now. The price is 
50 cents. If your druggist does not have 
Klutch in stock, have him order it for you. If 
he will not, don’t waste your money on substitutes 
but send us 60 cents.for a box, postpaid. 

HART & CO., Box 2017-A, Elmira, N. Y. 


December .22.—The 


h 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


U. S. Army Pan- 
American flyers reach Tampico, Mexico, 
from San Antonio, Texas, on the second 
leg of their good-will flight to South 
America. 


December 23.—Capt. Ira C. Eaker and 


Lieut. M. S. Fairchild, of the U. S. 
Army Pan-American air squadron, 
arrive in Vera Cruz from Tampico, 
Mexico. 


December 24.—An unsuccessful attempt 


is made to assassinate President Adolfo 
Diaz of Nicaragua, but the driver of 
his carriage is mortally wounded. 


Anti-British riots at. Hankow, China, re- 
sult in outrages against foreigners, says 
a dispatch from Shanghai. 


December 25.—Yoshihito, Emperor of 
Japan, long an invalid, dies in his 
forty-eighth year, and Hirohito, his 


son, who since November, 1921, has 
ruled the Empire as Regent, immedi- 
ately becomes Japan’s 124th Emperor. 


Rear-Admiral Latimer, in command of 
the American special squadron at 
Puerta Cabezas, Nicaragua, orders 
that Dr. Juan Bautista Sacasa, who has 
set himself up as Liberal President of 
Nicaragua, and the members of his 
Cabinet and all his troops must disarm 
or leave Puerta Cabezas, which has 
been declared a neutral zone. 


The British Government makes public 
the text of its note of December 18, 
on Chinese affairs, in which it states 
Great Britain’s willingness to revise the 
present treaties and settle all other 
outstanding questions as soon as the 
Chinese have constituted a government 
with authority to negotiate. 


December 27.—President Calles of Mexico 


receives the four visiting Pan-American 
flyers who are on a good-will flight 
around South America. 


DOMESTIC 


December 21.—Col. Frank L. Smith, Sena- 


tor-elect from Illinois, accepts the 
appointment of Governor Small as 
Senator to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Senator William B. McKinley. 


The Army’s five Pan-American flight 
planes complete the first leg of the 20,- 
Q00-mile good-will journey by reaching 
Brownsville, Texas, from San Antonio, 
where they took off. 


Ty Cobb and Tris Speaker, two of the 
greatest figures in professional baseball, 
are accused of “‘fixing’’ the game be- 
tween Cleveland and Detroit, played 
at Cleveland, September 25, 1919, 
the charges being initiated by Hubert 
(“Dutch”) Leonard, former pitcher for 
the Boston Red Sox and later for the 
Tigers, who, with Joe Wood, is also 
linked in the seandal. 


Col. Ned M. Green, former Federal Pro- 
hibition administrator at San Francisco, 
is acquitted by a jury in the United 
States District Court of the charge 
of embezzling confiscated government 
liquor stores. 


The Department of Commerce announces 
that in the registration area, which 
includes thirty-four States, there were 
17,571 deaths due to motor-vehicles in 
1925, and that the death-rate from this 
cause was 17 per 100,000 of population, 


Remodel with 
Oak Floors 


Right over your old worn floors, lay Oak 
Flooring, at small cost, to modernize 
and beautify your home. Enjoy Nature’s 
enduring product—sanitary, permanent, 
adding value to the home, growing 
more mellow and beautiful with time. 
Oak Floors are clean, and easily kept so. 
They save housework. 

Easily laid. No woodwork need 


be disturbed. Complete a room 
at a time, if more convenient. 


Write for this booklet 


containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


833 Hearst Building CHICAGO 


EVERBLOOMING 


treptos 


_ Absolutely the freest flower- 
ing plant in cultivation. ! About 
the only good blue flowering 
plant for Winter use. The ideal 
house plant. Invaluable for 
bedding. Heavenly blue flowers 
throughout the entire year. A 
constant delight. Plants 40 cts. 
each; 3 for $1.00. 


SEEDS 


Childs’ Triple Tested Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Plants and Bulbs are 
Sully guaranteed. Send for large 140 
page catalog today. It’s FREE. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO. 
56 Childs Ave., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterclebe- 


fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard. It has 
all the healing properties of the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster. 

Rub the ointment gently over con- 
gested spot, It penetrates the skin and 
goes right to the seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 


To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


-The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 


Always Full of 
loom 
Summer and Winter 
Indoors and Out 


vcr 


Not BL, 
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BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


as against 15.7 in 1924, 14.9 in 1923, 
13.5 in 1922 and 11.5 in 1921. 
December 22.—Four officers.are killed at 
Chanute Field, Illinois, when their two 
airplanes crash head-on in midair. 


The report of Col. Carmi Thompson, com- 
' missioned by President Coolidge to 
make a special investigation of condi- 
tions in the Philippines, recommends 
that independence be not granted to the 
Islands ‘‘for some time to come,” but 
suggests greater autonomy in internal 
affairs ‘‘as conditions may warrant.’’ 
The report is transmitted to Congress. 


December 23.—Highteen people are killed 
and many injured when the Royal Palm 
Limited and the Ponce de Leon Special 
of the Southern Railway crash head-on 
at Rockmart, Georgia. 


The State Department announces that a 
force of American sailors has been landed 
at Rio Grande Bar, Nicaragua, to pro- 
tect American and foreign lives and 
property. 


The cooperation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in eradicating Communist 
elements from the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union is pledged 
by a special committee from the 
American Federation of Labor. 


December 24.—Senator Borah, Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
issues a statement, saying that while it 
is proper to land marines to protect 
American life and property in Nica- 
ragua, ‘the truth is that effort is being 
made to get this country into a shame- 
less, cowardly little war with Mexico.”’ 


Patrick Eugene MeDermott is found 
guilty of the murder of Don R. Mellett, 
newspaper publisher of Canton, Ohio, 
the verdict carrying a recommendation 
of mercy. 


December 27.—The known death toll from 
poisonous holiday liquor is announced 
to date in New York City as twenty- 
three. 


Six deaths and property damage of $100,- 
000 are caused by floods in the low- 
lands of Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi and Alabama. 


Tornado’s Track.—‘‘ How did your house 
look after it had been ransacked by those 
burglars?’’ asked the neighbors. 

“Tt looked as if my husband had been 
looking for something he had mislaid,”’ 
replied the wife——Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Dry Aquatics.— 
“Mother, may I go out to swim?” 
“No, my darling cutie; 
My precious pet must not get wet, 
You are a bathing beauty.” 
—Lowisville Courier. 


Tell Your Yearnings.—Several people 
have entered the County Egg Laying 
Contest. If there are any others who desire 
to enter they are requested to notify Miss 
Ross at once.—Morrilton (Ark.) paper. 


Skating in Wonderland.—Mrs. Edwin 
Evans had the misfortune of having her 
head eut by falling on the ice, which bled 
profusely.— Pennsylvania paper. 


Hard-Boiled Patient.— 
THREE CARS COLLIDE, ONE 
IN WILMINGTON HOSPITAL 


— North Carolina paper. 


NEW 


Let Me Quote You 


on and off automatically. 


Better Baking— 
Better Cooked Foods 


Flaky pie crusts—cakes 
| that just melt in your mouth 
—Roasts done to a juicy 
tenderness. Large Pyrex win- 
dow in the oven door. Oven 
door clamps tightly—no heat 
wasted. Uses electricity only 
about 4 of the time. 

The automatic control in- 
suring steady, even heat 
uniformly distributed to all 
sides, top and bottom of the 
oven takes all the uncer- 
tainty out of baking. Once 
you use this range you'll 
wonder how you ever got 
along Withoutit, Easy pay- 
| ments. 


My Factory Price 


Get my special 
introductory price 
on this wonder of 
wonders new elec- 
tric fireless cooker 
range. Better yet, 
letmesend you this 
range upon 30 days 
approval test so 
that you can cook 
and bake and find out 
WM. CAMPBELL just how wonder- 
The Original Fire- fulit really is. Read 
less Cooker Man my offer below. 


Costs Little to Use 
The same wires that light your 
home will do all your cooking. You 
will be surprised at how little it 
costs. Electricity in the oven turns 
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sass? Campbell’s Automatic 
Electric Fireless Cooker |@ , 


RANGE 


Current is used only about one- 
third of the time. Set the oven 
control for the heat desired and 
the automatic regulator keeps the 
heat at the same temperature. 
Never too hot—never too cool — 
always just right for the best bak- 
ing and roasting results. Oven 
door, large cooking top and 
splasher back made entirely of 
aluminum. Range beautifully fin- 
ished with French Gray enamel. 
Large electric fireless cooker in 
the bottom slides in and out like 
the drawer in a desk. Takesup no 
extra roomin your kitchen —also 


Works Off 
Your Home 
LIGHTING 
CIRCUIT 
Through Conve 
nience Outlet 


automatically controlled. Put in 
your cooking —turn on the elec- 
tricity, when the right cooking 
heat is reached the electricity 
automatically shuts off and the 
cooking continues. Money-saving 
—time saving—cooks foods better. 


Write Today and Get My 
Special Offer 


My new low price will amaze you. 
No dealers. I sell direct from fac- 
tory. Cash or easy payments. Big 
illustrated catalog and health book 
sent free. Send me your name to- 
day for special introductory offer, 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1010 Union Avenue, Alliance, Ohio 
Manufacturers of a full line of electric kitchen cooking equipment 


SILLY! But aren’t we all? 


Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops 


Put on your big fur coat, big 
goloshes, big mitts! And yet, 
with all your swaddling, you 
too will still be unprotected 
at a vital place—the inner 
throat. 

Most coughs and colds get 
started in the delicate throat 
membranes. It’s just plain 
silly not to protect them— 
they are so easy to safeguard. 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world” 


ISMITH BROT 


COUGH DROPS 


safely protect and gently med- 
icate the throat tissues. They 
quickly soothe irritation, re- 
lieve hoarseness, ease and 
stop the cough. Your whole 
throat is cooled, cleared, re- 
freshed. 


Two kinds: S-Bs and Men- c 
thol (in the orange box). 
Keep a box handy always. 
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<The Scientific on of 
Carusos 


Amazing Vocal Power 


The Late 
Enrico Caruso 
in a characteristic 

pose 


‘ 


Eugene 
Feuchtinger, A.M. 


Caruso’s throat showed a superb development 
of his Hyo-Glossus muscle, attained, so he 
tells us in his own writings, by persistent 
effort, and without any guidance from the voice 
teachers of his time. The soundness of Prof. 
Feuchtinger’s method of voice production was 
again substantiated. 

Eugene Feuchtinger, A. M. Musician-Scien- 
tist, discovered the function of the Hyo-Glossus 
muscle in voice production, and gave to the 
world a method for developing vocal strength 
and beauty by strengthening this muscle by 
silent exercise. 


HETHER your voice is strong or weak, 

pleasant or unpleasant, melodious or 

harsh, you can develop a good singing 
or speaking voice if your Hyo-Glossus Muscle 
is strengthened by correct training. 


A Lifetime of Scientific Research 


Prof. Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in the 
music centers of Europe—discovered the se- 
cret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He devoted 
years of his life to scientific research and 
finally perfected a system of voice training that 
will develop your Hyo-Glossus muscle by sim- 
ple, silent exercises right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discovery to 
America, orators, choir singers, club women, 
preachers and teachers—over 10,000 happy 
pupils have received this wonderful training. 


There is nothing complicated about the Pro- 
fessor’s methods. They are ideally adapted to 
correspondence instruction. The exercises are 
silent. You can practice them in the privacy 
of yourown home. The results are positive. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees that 
Prof. Feuchtinger’s method will result in a 
vast improvement in your voice. You are to 
be the only judge. Take this training. Then 
if you are not fully satisfied with the improve- 
ment in your vocal powers, your entire tuition 
will be cheerfully refunded. 


Valuable Book Now FREE 


Send us the coupon below and we’ll send you 
FREE this valuable work on the Perfect Voice. 
Prof. Feuchtinger is glad to give you this book. 
You assume no obligation but will do yourself 
a great and lasting good by studying it. It 
may be the first step in your career. Do not 
delay. Mail the coupon. 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Avenue 
Studio 18-31 Chicago, Il. 


SARS RS REO DERE ee 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 

1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 18-31 Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtinger’s book, ‘‘Phy- 


sical Voice Culture.’’ I have put X opposite the subject 
that interests me most. I assume no obligation whatever. 


O Singing O Speaking O Week Voice 
ENGIN 0 cnan cu sentcancausaeneacecebesaseeona= coer ee eee cae 
AGUS 688 Prenanannnnerneeefemeaes anc tee nares ee teense eee 
dP er aac 7a Reet 
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THE SPICE OF LITE 


Lost No Time.—He was born in early 
life in Franklin county. —Columbia (S. C.) 
paper. 


The Vanished Horse-tail.—Anyway the 
modern husband never sees any switches 
parked on the bureau.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


English in Wooden Shoes.—Bump. The 
bell dont make.—Sign over a rooming-house 
door-bell button in a Pennsylvania Dutch city. 


Heavenly Street. —630 York St., 6-rm. 
bungalow, double garage, full basement, 
paved street and alley finished in white 
enamel.— Ad in The Denver Express. 


Modest Man.—We have received a card 
of invitation to a dinner which says: 
“Dress Optional.’’ Personally, we intend 
to go clothed.— Arkansaw Thomas Cat. 


Blooming Loud-speaker.—‘‘Are you 
going to the flower show?” : 
“No, it’s too much trouble. J think 


T’ll stay home and get it over the radio.”’— 
Life. 


The Fatal Kiss.— 
AUGUSTA YOUTH IS 
KILLED BY CONTACT 
WIFE LIVE WIRE 
—Georgia paper. 


None in Stock.—FLoorwaLKEeRr— ‘That 
customer said you did not show her com- 
mon civility.” 

SaLesarrt—‘‘Uh, I showed her every- 
thing in this department.”—Life. 


Some Give ’Em the Air.—‘“‘ I wonder why 
those titled foreigners who come over here 
give themselves so many airs?” 

“Probably it’s because we give them so 
many heiresses.’”’— Boston Transcript. 


Knows the Ropes.—Lapy—‘“‘Could I see 
the captain?” 
First Mare—‘‘He’s forward, Miss.’ 
Lapy Passencer—‘‘I’m not afraid. 
I’ve been out with college boys.’’— Allston 
(Mass.) Recorder. 


’ 


A Greenhorn.—TueE Sister—‘‘Captain 
Randall proposes in this letter. I wonder 
if he really loves me—he’s only known me a 
week.” 

Tue BrotHpr—“Oh,. then, perhaps he 
does!’—The Humorist. 


Rejoining His Loved Ones.—‘‘Lady,”’ 
said the beggar, ‘‘could you gimme a 
quarter to get where me family is?”’ 


“Certainly, my poor man, here’s a 
quarter. Where is your family?” 

“At de movies.””—American Legion 
Weekly. 


Record Fish Yarn.—A fossil fish, believed 
to be two million years old, has been brought 
to life by a stonecutter in San Francisco.— 
Battle Creek paper. 


A He-Man’s Job.—‘‘I want you to 
understand,’’ said Young Spender, ‘that 
I got my money by hard work.”’ 

“Why, I thought it was left to you by 
your rich unele!’’ 

“Soi ; but I had to work to get it 
away ’ awyers.’’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal 


15 Per Section 
With Glass Doors jj 
On Approval — Direct to User 


Made for and universaily used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country... Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance, Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three i meen babe non- 
bindin disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
Goors, Regutifully fimshed ia plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany (willow), with doors, $18.25. In genuine 
mahogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at corres- 
pondingly low prices. Shipped direct from fac- 
tory ON. APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO 
YOU. Write for new catalog No, 23-A. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 


High School Course 
to 2 Years this simplified High 


side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-152 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © AS31923 


Home-Stupy| 
cP. COURSES & 


‘(| THAT LEAD TO BUSINESS CAREERS }\; 


Do you want an important, hich-salaried 
Position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- 
sonal business problems. Our plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present duties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an X below the kind of position 
you want to fill. We will mail catalog and full par- 
ticulars regarding our low cost monthly payment 
lan, Also our valuable book for ambitious men, 

Ten Years’ Promotionin One.” Tear out, mark and 
mail the coupon today. No obligation to you. Find 
out about the new ‘‘LaSalle Problem Method,’’ what 
it is and how it works, Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men to real 
success, Check and mail the coupon now. 


— -——— — Coupon 


EaSalle Extension 


University 

Dept. 152-R Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: Send without obli- 
gation to me information re- 
garding course indicated below, 
also copy of your interesting 
book, ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion 


in One.”’ 


O Business Management 
0 Modern Salesmanship 
OHigher Accountancy 


You can complete 


CHICAGO 


———— 


O Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 
O Modern Foremanship 


DTraffic Management and Production Methods 
ORailway Station O)Personnel and Employ- 
Management ment Management 


OLaw—Degree of LL.B. Expert Bookkeeping 
fiCommercial law O Business English 
UIndustrial Management Commercial Spanish 


Efficiency _ O Effective Speaking 
Banking and Finance OC.P.A. Coaching 
Name. 22s asanesectuenanecesveneras-=tocnee etn Tcahe, 


sneer 
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: Add Winter Sports.—Two Federal Prohi- 
bition agents slain in fun fight near Perry, 
Florida. —South Dakota paper. 


Favorite Filler.—A magazine writer says 
a dog fills an empty place in man’s life.— 
The Texarkanian. This is especially true 
of the hot dog.— Arkansaw Thomas Cat. 


One at Each Corner.—Four wheels are so 
firmly established in Europe that a car not 
so equipped is a noticeable exception.— 
Amarillo (Texas) paper. 


Golden Grubbing. —Dyrr—‘‘I under- 
stand Wyld has at last struck pay dirt.” 

Rypr—“‘ Yes; he has produced a success- 
ful sex drama.’’—Saturday Evening Post. 


Pugs of the Pen.—Gene Tunney says he 
has a great affection for literature. Sooner 
or later, most heavyweight champions 
adopt the policy that might is write.— 
London Opinion. 


New York Tranquillity. — Prospective 
Gurst—“‘Is this a quiet room?” 

LanpLapy—‘‘Sure, an’ it’s that quiet 
ye can hear thim blasting fer an apartment- 
house next door.’’— Life. 


Curves O. K.— 
BOBBED-HAIR GIRLS 
ACQUIT SELVES WELL 
IN ANNUAL CALF SHOW 
—St. Louis Glohe- Democrat. 
= ae 
Lusty Language.—Lapy—‘‘Isn’t it won- 
derful how a single policeman can dam the 
flow of traffic ?”’ 
Boyr—‘‘Yes, grannie; but you should 
hear the bus drivers.’’— London Tatler. 


Ever Try Concert Grand Eggs?— 
POULTRY 
FINE Chickering Piano, splendid con- 
dition; bargain at $200. E. Carter, 1124 
Mesquite.— Ad in a Corpus Christi paper. 


Line Forms at the Left.—Church notice in 
Iowa paper—‘‘We are studying sin now in 
every way, and it is very enjoyable and 
interesting. You will get a different view 
of sin than you ever had before. Come!’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Desirable Spot. — AskrEr—‘‘What hap- 
pened to that valet of yours?’’ 

TrLLER—‘‘I fired him for removing a 
spot from one of my suits.” 

Askrer—‘‘ But isn’t he supposed to do 
that?’ 

TrLtiupr—‘‘Yes, but this was a 10-spot.”’ 
The Open Road. 


Job for a Snowbird.— 
Now is the Winter of our discontent 
When we must read of some strong- 
minded gent 
Or lady with a hide that can not ache 
Who bathes through holes chopped in 
an icy lake. 


We hope for them, when Summer comes — 


once more- 
That they will find it is their daily chore, 
While dreaming of some cooling swimming 
hole, 
To labor in an ice plant, heaving coal. - 
— Detroit News. 
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CT iavel is the only open door to worldly wisdom. It is not 


what we dream, but what we have seen, felt and assimilated 
that imparts knowledge, grace and culture to our lives. Travel 
is a necessity of Life, not its luxury. It should be popular for 
its own sake—Cunard makes it available to all. 


The New 
CUNARD CABIN and TOURIST 
THIRD CABIN SERVICE 


From New York to Plymouth, Havre and London 


—the only weekly service of its kind on the Atlantic—makes 
a trip to Europe attractive at all times. Our long experience 
and observation however impel us to urge the prudent tray- 
eler to start the trip before mid-June or after mid-July. At 
that time there is no travel rush abroad; museums, art gal- 
leries, also trains and hotels are uncrowded, permitting quiet 
study and repose at moderate expense. 


Four superb oil-burning Cunarders are in this service; they 
are fast, exceedingly comfortable, and go direct from dock to 
dock both east and west. 


Cabin Round Trip - ~ $290 up 
Tourist Third Cabin Round Trip - $170 to $190 


People of leisure, educators, students, authors, artists, pro- 
fessional men and women, and men of business, will find on 
this weekly service generous accommodations which flexibly 
fit their purse and purpose. 


Comprehensive Programs of Attractive Inclusive 
Tours of varying durations and rates sent on request 


For full information and advance list of sailings apply to 
your local agent or 


and ANCHOR Zines 
25 Broadway, New Y ork 


ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAGO’ CLEVELAND DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND,ME. ST.LOUIS SANFRANCISCO SEATTLE WASHINGTON 


| SS Carry your funds in CUNARD TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES—+¢he Universal Currency Wy fe 
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oO you read in the dark? 


The Goode School Atlas 


Unlike previous school at- 
lases, which have always 
been imported from foreign 
countries, this is the one 
work of its kind to place 
most emphasis upon those 
things which are most im- 
portant from the American 
point of view. It is therefore 
the one best adapted to the 
needs and interests of the 
American student. The 
Goode School Atlas is the 
outgrowth of over thirty 
years’ experience in teaching 


geography, by J. Paul Goode, ’ 


Professor of Geography, the 
University of Chicago. 


Rand MCNally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Weonomic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Biblical Maps City Guide Maps 
Special Maps to order 


HAT happens when you come 
across a place name in your daily 
reading? 

Lahore in Kipling’s India, for example, 
Conrad’s Malay Islands—the Riff, the 
Yangtse, Tacna-Arica, Lower California, 
in the day’s news? 

Does your mind dodge around it, pass 
over it hastily with a flicker of self- 
reproach for its own indolence? 

Or do you meet it honestly, with the 
same intelligent recognition as for an 
ordinary word of the language? 

To read with a working knowledge of 
geography is to read in the OR Hae 
of intelligence. 

Reading becomes more _ profitable, 
more interesting; what you read more 
real, easier to remember, more signifi- 
cant. 

To read without such knowledge is 
like reading in the dark. You grope for 
understanding. Scenes, events, persons 


—everything is shadowy and unreal. 
And there is no reason for it! The 

reading of globes, maps and atlases is 

fascinating entertainment in itself. 

Packed with the delights of un- 
expected finds, rich in historical and 
literary suggestion, good maps and 
atlases have all the charm of good books. 

No book, moreover, is easier to read 
than an atlas, none more stimulating to 
the imagination. You can pick up an 
atlas over and over again and each time 
follow a different course through its 
pages—indeed a different course. over 
every single page. ; 

Why not acquire this excellent and 
profitable habit? Secure a good atlas. 
Look into it frequently. Teach your 
children to read it. 

Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes, and 
Atlases are scientific, accurate, up to 
date. Obtainable at leading booksellers’ 
and stationers’ or direct. 


Map iPetacuene 


Dept. /!-1, 


536 S) Si 


Cl reet, Chicago 


San Francisco | 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 


